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through Christian education. 


“ erty. 


profit earning basis. 


@ressed exclusively to Mr. Morrison. 








and notes are to be retired out of the profits earned by the Society. 
stand, with the holders of notes, in the position of sustainers or supporters of the enterprise while the brotherhood’s pat- 
The question of defining the membership of the Disciples 
Publication Society is still open, and upon it the organizers will be glad to receive suggestions. It is the purpose to make 
The five trustces named by the charter will act for the Society until the 


ronage is paying for it and increasing its value. 


it thoroughly democratic and representative. 
basis of membership has been determined and the members elected. 


. Disciples Publication Society 


HE DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY is a corporation chartered under the laws of Illinois. 
purpose of publishing books, Sunday School literature and a weekly religious newspaper. 
profits are not to go to individuals but to be appropriated to advance the cause of religious education, especially the higher 
education of the Christian ministry. The term “religious education” is regarded as an ideal common to Sunday Schools, 
missionary societies, colleges, seminaries and universities, and other organizations that promote Christian progress 
The Society through its trustees has purchased the entire assets and good will of the 
New Christian Century Company (including the subscription list and good will of The Christian Century; a contract of 
perticipation in the interdenominational syndicate for publishing the Bethany Graded Lessons; a contract of member- 
ship in the United Religious Press; all books, Sunday School supplies and other stock on hand; all accounts and bills 
receivable; besides assuming liability for all accounts and bills payable), for $16,000 and has executed its notes to that 
amount which have been accepted by the stock-holders of the New Christian Century Company in payment for their prop- 
To provide capital for enlarging the business the trustees are issuing 5 per cent bonds in the amount of 
$50,000, retirable after five years, to be sold to persons interested in the ideals of The Christian Century. 
at the present time that not more than $25,000 of these bonds need be sold in order to put the Society on a sound 
Subscriptions for the purchase of these bonds are now being solicited by C. C. Morrison and 
H. L. Willett, editors of The Christian Century. During Dr. Willett’s absence in the Orient correspondence may be ad- 
Full information as to all details will be given upon inquiry. 
purpose of the transaction and proposals herein described is to provide a way for the general brotherhood of the Disciples 
of Christ to buy The Christian Century and its publishing house and to pay for them by patronizing them. The bonds 


It is organized for the 
It has no capital stock. Its 


It is believed 


The essential 





The purchasers of bonds, therefore, will 














THE EDITORS’ CORRESPONDENCE 


A friend writing concerning his subscrip- 
tion to the bonds of the Disciples Publica 
tion Society asks whether there have been 
secured in advance a number of “good sized 
subseriptions to be sprung at the psycho 
logical moment.” He alludes to the meth- 
ods often employed in “dedicating” a chureh 
building—many of the larger sums being 
pledged in advance of the day of dedica- 
tion, and announced at the proper time in 
the service so as to stimulate other giving. 

This friend has been written plainly that 
there has been no such provision made for 
carrying through the present enterprise. And 
lest there may be others who assume that 
the organizers of the Society have some- 
thing “up their sleeve,” it is desirable to 
say frankly to all our readers and friends 
what was said to this good friend in our 
personal letter 

The editors of The Christian Century are 
laying the case before the Disciples’ brother- 
hood as a whole. It was recognized that 
a plan such as this would gain favor by 
frank publicity and discussion. It was de 
sired that the support should come as a 
sort of precipitate oft public sentiment, 
spontaneously, from many rather than from 
a few: and it was believed that the enter- 
prise would be more firmly established it 
its support was gained in this way than if 
the appeal for support had been privately 
presented to a selected few. 

Except the small part that we are able 
te do ourselves—which part we intend to do 
to the extent of our ability 
secured for the enterprise in advance of its 
first announcement. 


no pledges were 


The whole matter lies in our mind some 
what after this fashion: We believe that 


The Christian Century and its ideals are 
vitally important to the work of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. We believe that there are 
others of our brethren who hold this same 
conviction. We believe that their interest in 
the maintenance and development of The 
Christian Century is more than sentimental. 
We know -that without their help we will 
be unable to develop the paper past the 
modest position it has now attained. We 
believe that if they are frankly informed 
of this fact they will answer with substan- 
tial aid. We believe that those who can- 
not themselves invest money will take an 
active and hearty interest in enlisting friends 
who can invest money. We believe that the 
public ownership and control of the paper 
and its house rests the obligation upon the 
conscience of every man or woman who, like 
ourselves, feels the importance of the prin- 
ciples to which the paper and house are con- 
secrated. We therefore believe that a fair 
presentation of our cause is all that is ne- 
cessary to enlist their co-operation. 
. * * 

A generous brother in sending us his sub- 
scription for $300 worth of bonds says: 

“You will have my sympathy and prayers 
while you are engaged in this work. I know 
it cannot help being a distasteful feature to 
you; but it is a work of great importance, 
which will be your inspiration.” 

Yes, this task is anything but to our 
“taste.” We feel about it much as Wood- 
row Wilson feels about his office-appointing 
junction, that it is a “hateful duty.” Not 
Jess than our aversion to the personal solicit- 
ing of funds is our dislike of using a sin- 
gle column of the valuable space of The 
Christian Century for the promotion of the 





Cuartes CLAYTon Morrisox, 
700 E. 40th Street, Chicago. 


scribed? 


(Cut this out and mail) 





I am interested in doing what I can to aid you and Dr. Willett in your plan for 
firmly establishing The Christian Century in the ownership and control of the Disciples. 
Kindly send me additional information. How long do the bonds extend? 
financial condition does the new Society begin business? 
bonds on the installment plan or must you have immediate cash for entire amount sub- 


In what 
Can you accept payment for 








enterprise. But there are compensations. 
On the personal side there is the word ot 
encouragement offered by our correspondent 
in which he bids us keep in mind the in- 
spiring end toward which the present task 
points. And as for the use of a little of 
our space for promoting this cause, we are 
impressed with the fact that, quite apart 
from the money campaign, the discussion 
is valuable as a campaign of education in 
journalistic ideals. We believe our readers 
will be more clearly and definitely com- 
mitted to The Christian Century as a re- 
sult of the interpretation of its principles 
which the present campaign compels us to 
make explicit. 
* * 7. 

Here is a letter from a young man, a 
student in one of our colleges. He has 
been reading The Christian Century for 
three years and says that he hesitates to 
be ordained to the Disciples’ ministry until 
he sees whether the Disziples are “the 
Christian Century kind or some other kind.” 
“if there is not enough interest in true 
Christian unity among us to support the 
Disciples Publication Society,” he says, 
“I cannot help having misgivings as to my 
success in the Disciples’ ministry.” And 
then he adds, reflectively, “But I do not 
see where else I could find true fellowship 
for my convictions if I cannot find it among 
the Disciples.” 

This is not an extraordinary letter for 
us to receive. Young ministers are telling 
us constantly that their hopes for the 
principles of Thomas Campbell are lodged 
in The Christian Century. It is not infre- 
quently that letters are received saying that 
the very existence of the “Century” has 
been the means of keeping their writers 
in the Christian ministry. 

To report these things is» not to boast. 
Letters like these humble us. The re- 
sponsibility that they lay upon us awes 
us. We would not encourage the young 
man to defer his ordination until" he knows 
the fate of the Disciples Publication So- 
ciety. But it is important that our readers 


and friends .shall perceive by such tokens 
as these letters that the question before 
us is not simply that of the perpetuation 
of a newspaper—that is quite unimportant 
—but the perpetuation and realization of 
the cause, the movement, of which Tha, 
Christian Century is the organ and symbol. 
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Why We Celebrate David Livingstone 


_. BECAUSE he lies within Westminster Abbey, only “feel in the way of duty” if he went out as 


perhaps the only ordained Congregational min- a missionary. The cap he wore might be a consul’s 


ister who rests within those walls. We are not cap, but the head under it was thinking out the 


P29 
©. 


ee 


prouder of Livingstone’s honored grave than of the strategy of a Christian campaign; and the heart that 
dishonored graves of other and older Independents. lies buried at the foot of Dake Bangweolo burned and 
Honored and dishonored* alike have gone down in glowed with the love of Christ and of Christ’s “other 


history as the champions of freedom and the foes sheep.” 


- 
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of oppression. But this man drew no sword and fired “2? 8 


no shot. He fought and won his desperate battle He was a great discoverer—not so much because 


ra 


against immeasurable odds with the sword of the he discovered great areas of Central Africa as be- 


Spirit, which is the Word of God. cause he discovered the African; discovered the vir- 


e e ° ' tues that were scornfully denied by those who valued 


xe 


We celebrate his fame for many reasons. It is the African only as a chattel and a beast of burden. 


good in these days of wasting luxury to emphasize It was Livingstone, who, by his death as well as by 
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the noble product of a poor, simple and pious home, his life. showed to all the world the devotion, the 





where there were more sacrifices than shillings, and fidelity. the honor, the heroism of which the native 
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where education had to be fought for and saved for Africans were capable. It was Livingstone who in- 


i 


€ 


and stinted for; where it was accounted a greater spired the greatest chapter in the history of that 
prize to buy a book than to see a football match, and continent, which was not when forced labor built the 
where the extension of the Kingdom of God was a Pyramids, but when voluntary labor, inspired by pur- 
far more real and intense interest than what was est love, carried his body and all his personal pro- 
“on” at a theatre. It is worth remembering that no perty one thousand miles from [lala to the coast. 
home life and no home training can ever be narrow >t 


where the vision includes God and humanity, and as . P . ‘ 
ae ; : oa Livingstone is one of us. He is one of our un- 
where the governing ideals are of sacrifice and ser- - a . 
; ‘ perishable names. Thomas Hughes called him the 
vice, not for one land only, but for the world. : be F 
greatest Puritan traveler. That is what he was. 
. * * 

Through the whole marvelous pilgrimage from Blan- 


is @ e »mber als i rs »f +§ - P _— 
It is good to remember, also, what fateful de tyre to Ilala, that is what he was. Time and thought 


ies av “eS t single Csi for Christ. . - ‘ = .. 
tinies may rest upon a single decision for ries simplified his creed and strengthened his faith. Honor 


The decisi whic » liberati f illions anc ; ; : : 
ve de ion on ich the liberation of millions and and fame sat lightly upon him. His heart was set 


the evangelization of a continent depended was made a 
‘thi ra. ' 5 ne on the supreme values. The world was hot and cold 

within the atmosphere of a very small independent . : : . a 
. " SI ; os rh : ; 1 : I : * towards him, as its custom is; reserving its acclama- 
church. t wa ust the heart-whole decision of loy- . : 
sf ia ; ” : tions for the achievements that mattered least, and 


alty t he Saviour which is the highest choice any . wuss : 
ee an " : :; * * . ie Ghent m ” . its criticisms for the endeavors that mattered most; 
tT us Cz make an 1e best thing any of : . . : 
Se ae - ; d the best ms “J te — becoming his eulogist when he discovered a lake, and 
ever do. t wi x” no purpose of ours to deny, or . . 
eee: ss a his detractor when he championed the slave; pro- 
to disguise, the effects produced upon him by other : ; . gs : , 
; ' ’ Rigas ; . nouncing his science magnificent and his humanity de- 
influences in the course of his eventful and adven- : . wee : 
cs “oagesa hen plorable. Governments were willing to do _ every- 
turous life. But nobody who reads his life-story can . +o _ : se 3 
: : : ger: : thing if he would explore rivers, and nothing if he 
doubt for a moment that this first, deep, memorable ail adh a : é . 
said  Sietneel Tule 1 persisted in rescuing the oppressed. Geographers asked 
decision ~made Livingstone. is it was gave ; : 
ier nil 5° ‘gs © was that gave for maps; they did not want to hear about man. 
us Livingstone as we know him. It was that Lord on ” . “ he 
: Kenton ¢ ' bi ei . Tell us,” they cried, “about the river systems, not 
an Li Tr who » gave se s , 4 ” 
( ader 0 10m = he fave a [ ap his young about the slave system. 
manhood; and to whom, in the silence of that hut at 
Ilala, he surrendered his soul. eo 
* * * But this man, thank God! was a Puritan, and 
On his gravestone,, in the Abbey, he is commem- knew how to put first things to the first place, and 
orated as “Missionary, Traveler, and Philanthropist.” make religion and humanity supreme. It was not 


We do not understand that he began as a mission- to solve the problem of the Nile, or complete the 
ary and ended as a philanthropist, or that there was cireuit of the inland lake that hs endured incredible 
a time when he was merely a traveler and nothing fatigues, marching with bleeding feet and slackening 
more, but it is right to put the word missionary strength through swamp and forest and across the 
first; for he was that always and everywhere. There blistering plains. It was primarily to end a colored 
were those who would have persuaded him to put oppression, to save perishing and suffering humanity, 
his missionary work into the background, and on and to preach the Gospel, in which he well knew lies 
the principle of art for art’s sake, science for’ sci- the only permanent guarantee of human freedom. 
ence’s sake, would have had him a discoverer and That is why we must celebrate Livingstone. That 
geographer and a botanist, simply for the sake of is why we must think again of the vast problems 
these things. But he would not do it. He was a of Africa in the light of the life and death of the 
man of many interests, but a single aim.. He was a man Who loved her peoples as no other man has ever 
citizen of many worlds, but only as a citizen of the done, and whose heart lies buried in her soil. 
Kingdom of God. He told his scientific friends in C. StLvester Horne, M. A., M. 
England before his last great journeys that he could London, England. 
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Frankness About Franking 


Our congressmen have always had a frank way about them, and 
it seems to be growing worse instead of better. Last autumn tons 


of election literature were dumped into the mails so that for the time 


being the postal service was completely clogged, to the detriment of 
the business interests of the nation, to say nothing of the nearly 
$4,000,000 paid by the government to handle the additional busi- 
ness. Every day while congress is in session there is franked out 
of Washington by senators and representatives twenty tons of gov- 
ernment publications. According to a writer in Leslie’s a large 
part of the 310,437,878 pieces of legislative and official free mail 
handled during the last year was sent out by congressmen. The 
actual cost to the government for handling it was $5,947,148. Last 
year thirty carloads of vegetable and flower seeds were sent out 
by members of congress, not where the most good would be done, 
but largely for political purposes. Whether the story that a cer- 
tain congressman mailed his household furniture to Washington 
under the franking privilege is true or not, it is not uncommon for 
our public representatives to frank their typewriters to and from 
Washington. Mr. Hitchcock advocates the use of official postage 
stamps by senators, representatives, executives and judicial officers, 
so that a proper check may be placed upon the free mailing privilege 
and its abuse prevented. This has become so great a scandal that 
every self-respecting congressman—and we are sufficiently optimistic 
about our popular government to believe there are some of this class 
still left in our national halls of legislation—should see to it at 
once that steps are taken to end one of the biggest postal grafts in 


the world. 


Saints Who Voted for Taft 


To what extent is Mormonism a political menace? When Utah 
became a state the leaders of the church publicly and privately 


agreed to abstain in the future from interfering in the politics of the 


state and a clause was put in the constitution embodying that prin- 
ciple. In September, 1912, Pres. Joseph F. Smith sent a signed 
communication to one of the church publications giving his reasons 
why President Taft should be reélected. During the first week 
in October at the general conference of the Mormon Church, held 
in Salt Lake City, several apostles made earnest pleas for the 
support of the Republican administration. They said that the peo- 
ple were not able to judge or rule for themselves, and Joseph F. 
Smith, Jr., referred to the letter sent out by his father and de- 
manded that the “saints” should obey the instruction of their 
prophet. At the same time in the assembly hall, during a meeting 
of the women’s auxiliary societies, a daughter of Brigham Young, 
Susie Young Gates, made a Jong speech of similar purport ani 
closed by moving that all the sisters vote for President Taft. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bruce Kinney, hundreds of Mormons came from 
various parts of the state to the conference with “Bull Moose” but- 
tons ‘big enough to be seen a block away, but before the conference 
had completed its session they had completely disappeared. The 
landslide away from Taft everywhere except in Utah is an indica- 
tion which cannot be mistaken as to the influence of the Mormon 


in politics, 


Mummies Will Out! 

Having seen what Mormonism can do in the present, it may be 
well to remind ourselves of one thing it did in the past, concerning 
which recently, through the activities of Bishop Spalding, fresh infor 
mation has been obtained. When Joseph Smith founded the Mormon 
religion Egyptology was fortunately—for the Mormons—an un- 
known science. “The Book of Abraham,” one of the books written 
by Smith, and published under the title of “The Pearl of Great 
Price,” purported to be a new history of the world from the time of 
Abraham given to the prophet through the aid of an Egyptian mummy. 
It contained alleged translations of some Egyptian documents re- 
lating to Abraham in Egypt and some illustrations which, according 
to Smith, were Egyptian representations of God and Abraham and 
various deities. The prophet’s diary records the fact that in the 
year 1835 he received from one Chandler some mummies and two 
or three pieces of papyri. Smith claims to have translated these 
inscriptions through a special revelation. It was an opportune 
time for the Mormon prophet to make his claim. -Nobody knew 
enough about the language of the dwellers by the Nile to refute it. 
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The Rosetta stone had not yet been deciphered, although two or 
three people in Europe were patiently engaged in working it out 
from the Greek translation of the inscription. Since that time the 
picture writing of the Egyptians has become as clear as any modern 
language. Receygtly Bishop Spalding asked the leading Egyptolo- 
gists of the world to verify or disprove the pseudo-prophet’s trans- 
lations, with the result that it has become perfectly clear that, what- 
ever may be true of Smith himself, his source of inspiration was 
completely ignorant of Egyptian language, history, or burial cus- 
toms. What Smith declared was Abraham lying upon an altar to 
be sacrificed is nothing but a common mummy upon its bier. Mur- 
der will out, and so will mummies, if they are given time enough. 
There is no danger that Egyptian will ever be given either as an 
elective or a required course in any Mormon university. 


The Turk’s Trek Back to Asia 

The delegates of the Balkan allies have packed their suit-cases 
and by this time have crossed the channel and are well on their 
way home. It is difficult to tell how much “bluff” there is in the pub- 
lie utterances on both sides. Each party has attempted to put the re- 
spensibility of resuming hostilities upon the other. It may be 
that before the storming of Adrianople begins—and the allies well 
know that ultimate victory can he won only at the cost of thou- 
sands of lives—some new pressure at the last moment may be 
brought to bear upon Turkey, whereby further conflict may be 
averted. During the last few days news has come of fighting be- 
tween the Young Turk party and the supporters of the late Nazim 
Pasha. From what Professor Scott, of Robert College, says in his 
interesting article on another page, written several days before the 
recent new uprising of the Young Turk party and overthrow of 
the ministry of Kiami] Pasha, the internal situation of the Porte 
is far more serious than that resulting from the Balkan victories, 
and it. would seem as if the new ministry under Shefket’ Pasha 
had but a short lease of life. The loss of Adrianople is now prac- 
tically assured, even though the shrines of Islam may be left to 
direct Ottoman control. Turkey’s trek back to Asia has already 
begun as will be seen by our first page illustration, 


Putting Out Washington’s Red Lights 

The reform forces of the nation at Washington are experiencing 
some difficulty in getting through congress the bill to “clean up 
Washington for inauguration” by enjoining persons and places engaged 
in prostitution. This bill passed the senate unanimously on Jan. 17, 
and was sent to the house district committee. This committee has 
failed of a quorum every week congress has been in session since 
the Jones-Work’s liquor act reached it from the senate as long ago 
as last May. All the efforts of its chairman, Benjamin Johnson, 
aided by Speaker Clark, to secure a quorum on Jan. 27 failed be- 
cause of the conspiracy of cowardly inaction. The International 
Reform Bureau has appealed to the ways and means committee, of 
which Oscar W. Underwood is the chairman, and which selected the 
inefficient committee referred to, to ask the house to dismiss from 
the committee at least. three Democrats and three Republicans who 
did not attend a single meeting for eight months from May 17, 
1912, and substitute men who will earn the salary paid them by 
the people whom they are supposed to represent, Readers of The Chris- 
tion Century can do a timely piece of reform work by writing Mr. 
Underwood at once, or better still by sending him a night-letter- 
gram, asking him to use his utmost influence to have the house 
district committee reformed or “discharged” from consideration of 
the moral measures it has in charge. It is believed that the house 
will follow the example of the senate in passing this bill which will 
clean up the vice in our national capital, if only the religious forces 
of our country show their colors by voting in the mail-box for this 
bili. 








Dean Hensley Henson, in closing his farewell sermon at. West- 
minster Abbey, proposed and answered the question, “What is it to 
preach the gospel?” “The prime end and object of all preaching,” he 
said, “was the disclosure to men, even here, where they wandered 
in the dark and tangled ways of the world, of the secret of their 
true sonship, that they may glorify their Father which is in heaven. 
Men still cried, ‘Show us the Father,’ and still the answer which 
alone could satisfy that spiritual hunger was Jesus Christ. Preach- 
ing must be judged from this point of view. Is it in any true sense 
a revelation of the Father? Is it a presentation of him in whom 
the unseen Father is declared? All else is subservient and con- 
tingent. The church, the sacraments, social reform, whatever else 
there may be which forces its way into the Christian message 
and wins the audience of men, are all helpful or obstructive pre- 
cisely with reference to this point.” 
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The Value of Continuing 


A good man has good habits. His actions are not governed by 
chance. Habits are formed by practice. It takes time to acquire 
accuracy, speed and confidence in the doing of a piece of work, We 
must continue our practice if we are to have the right kind of habits. 
Carefulness today and thoughtlessness tomorrow spell confusion and 
disaster. 

There is a value in continuing in one place. The tramp is justly 
suspected. A man who is bound to no place is not to be trusted. 
To see nothing good in the place where we live and to be always 
planning to move signifies that there is nothing good in us. Every 
situation has its difficulties. Courage and patience are needed every- 
The worker must look the world in the face and accept his 
The moving habit deprives 


where. 
part of the bitter along with the sweet. 
us of the discipline that comes from carrying to completion what 
we have undertaken. The preacher who discovers within a few days 
after he has settled with a church that there are stubborn men and 
opinionated men and idle men in the church and who resolves at 
once that he will go to another place as soon as he can get a call 
is not fit to be in the ministry. He loses power when he runs 
away from hard work. 

By continuing in one place we acquire friends if we are worthy. 
\ young man who gave it out on entering college that he was expect- 
ing to be a minister made application for a loan from an aid fund. 
He gave the committee references. Upon investigation it was dis- 
covered that the men to whom he referred did not know that he had 
ever been in their town or their recollections of him were of the 
vaguest sort. He was very indignant at the refusal of the committee 
te grant the loan. His protest was met by the advice from the com- 
mittee that he stay in one place long enough for somebody to find 
out something about-him. One cannot stay over night in a town 
and on the strength of his residence there secure recommendations 
from citizens who love the truth and have some sense. 

If we are going to prove ourselves friends, we must stay with 
people. The man whom we love and help is not he whom we visit 
" the day of his prosperity and avoid in the hour of defeat. It is 
fortunate for us that we are compelled to live by the side of the 
same men for years. It is fortunate if we have the spirit of men. 
ighbors of ours should be loved and helped in spite of their 
Our friendship for them must show itself constant, If we 
are used to getting away from whatever is disagreeable, we shall 
get away from our neighbors just at the time they need us most. 
We —_ do this in a very refined a..d genteel fashion and make our- 
ca ae me Ea ot ee, whe te 

an, sneaking cowards. ° 
Knowled 


These ne 
faults. 


ge of the Scriptures is acquired by prolonged study. A 
book with few ideas in it can be exhausted at one reading and we 
waste our time in giving it that. The difficulty of the Bible is in 
a great measure due to its worth. It contains great ideas. ‘The 
motives of its writers are the noblest. The experiences it records are 
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the great experiences of the race. A glance at its pages will not 
put us in possession of the secret of David’s popularity and power, 
it will not enable us to understand how the psalmist found peace 
in God when all the world was his enemy and scoffed at him and his 
faith, nor will it give us any appreciation of the meaning of the 
Bible study is not the reading of light liter- 
It is a means of intellectual and spiritual 


life of Jesus. 
ature for entertainment. 
culture. 

We must bear testimony to the truth in season, out of season, 
if we make it effective in the lives of men. “The evangelization of 
the world in this generation” is a phrase that is apt to mislead. 
The gospel of 
Jesus Christ is too profound to be taken to a non-Christian nation 
It is only a superficial 
gospel that can be preached to all the world in a short time. ‘The 


You cannot evangelize the world in one generation. 
in one generation or in ten generations. 


slowness of the world in accepting the principles of Jesus is a testi- 
mony to their depth. Fads and fashions change in a day. The 
ecnvictions by which men live change slowly. But they do change 
and they change as the truth is manifested. What truth we have 
we should give to the world. If we are disciples of Jesus we cannot 
take a vacation from his work. Our testimony must be given at 
all times and in all places. [Midweek Service, Feb. 19. John 8:31; 
Acts 2:42; 2 Tim. 3:14; 1 John 2:24.] S. J. 


Of the Disciples, by the Disciples, and 
for the Christian World 


A SHOP-TALK EDITORIAL. 

The conception that dominates the minds of the initial organizers 
of the Disciples Publication Society is to make The Christian Cen- 
tury such a paper as will command the attention and support not 
of Disciples alone but of the larger Christian world. 

In a single word it is our purpose to make this paper an organ 
of intercommunication between those who plead for Christian unity 
and those to whom the plea is made. 

No newspaper among us does now so conceive its mission. This is 
an entirely unoccupied field—an open field, a field of rich opportunity 
and duty. It is to enable us to enter this field and perform this 
duty that the appeal is now being made for financial support. 


* 7 * 


Most religious newspapers can be classed as either denomina- 
tional or undenominational. 

Denominational papers are published to promote denominational 
information and to cultivate 
The point of view of this 


interests, to give denominational 
acquaintance within the denomination. 
class of papers is frankly limited to the circle of its own sect. The 
problems discussed, the duties enjoined, the news selected are all 
denominationally conditioned. The little bestowed upon 
the general religious world lying outside the denomination is often 
pathetic in its suggestion of the remoteness of Christendom from 
the real interests of editors and readers. 

The other type of religious newspaper is the undenominational. 
There are several] now being printed in this country, though not so 


touch 


many as a few years ago, and it is generally understood the circula- 
tion of those remaining is not increasing. Passing by those papers 
o? this class which represent some organization of the general Church, 
like Christian Endeavor or the Sunday-school, it need only be 
pointed out that the limitations. put upon the undenominationat 
paper as a constructive force are not less but more stringent than 
those under which the denominational paper rests. The so-called 
“independent” religious paper is really less independent than the 
denominational organ. With respect to the mere reporting of news 
this statement does not apply; but in its selection and interpretation 
of news and its editorial discussion of problems such a paper is 
compelled to pick its way timidly among denominational prejudices. 
To the root of the Church’s problems it cannot go. Many of the 
most acute problems it dare not even touch. Its editorial pages 
are colorless. Its news may be of interdenominational interest, but 
it can contribute little to Christian progress for lack of representative 
and vital contact with even a portion of the organie Christian body. 


+ * * 


In thus describing these two types of religious journalism we are 
consciously aware that we are not doing anything like justice to 
their positive virtues, which are numerous enough.- It is not to our 
present purpose to examine into and judge the value of modern 
religious journalism. It is to our purpose now only to draw the 
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line of its limitations, in order to make clear the field into which 
it is our desire yet further to project The Christian Century. 
Least of all is it intended to bring railing accusations, or even 
invidious comparison, to the discredit of the first class mentioned 
above. In spite of the fact that it is coming to be felt that the 
denominational press constitutes one of the chief inhibitions upon 
the growth of Christian unity, it would be very illogical to say 
that there is no rightful place for papers with denominational 
limitations. On the contrary, there is a rightful place for them. 
rhey give the little chit-chat of the denominational family, they 
tell of the movements of ministers and the current activities of the 
local churches. They discuss questions of denominational] polity. 
Matters of these sorts have a natural right to a newspaper organ, 
just as the still more local and neighborly doings of the parish church 
have a natural right to a parish paper if the congregation can 


afford to publish one 


But The Christian Century holds another ideal for itself. Our 
readers have been made aware of the nature of this ideal. For 
live years a distinctive note has been sounded by this paper—not 
merely a distinctive doctrinal note but a distinctive journalistic 
note. The Christian Century is neither a denominational nor an 
undenominational paper in the mutually exclusive sense of these 
terms; it has striven to make itself the organ of a Cause, the 
Disciples’ Cause, the Cause of Christian unity. It has been com- 
jelled to challenge and diseuss certain indirections in the Disciples’ 
own practice, but it regards that as sipply incidental and temporary 
in the working out of its primary mission. Now that a clearing 
has been made with respect to certain issues that concern the Dis- 
ciples themselves, it asks these same Disciples to enable it to take 
positive and progressive steps in the direction in which its policy 
has unwaveringly pointed during these years. 

It asks support as an undenominational Christian newspaper, pub- 
lished unselfishly by the Disciples’ brotherhood, and speaking that 
brotherhood’s message to the Christian world. 

In so conceiving the mission of The Christian Century we believe 
we are planning a paper that will serve the Disciples themselves 
in a capacity in which they are not now being served by the con- 
ventional type of religious journalism, Our brotherhood needs such 

paper. Intelligent laymen, Sunday-schoo] workers, church officers, 
the leaders of our church societies, the average Christian household, 
as welkas our ministers, need a religious newspa per that represents 
the positive ideals of the brotherhood but is not limited by denomina- 
tional interests in its treatment of those ideals or its treatment of 
religious news. There is an unoccupied field for a paper that acknow!l- 
edges brotherhood lovalties while, at the same time, it takes a 
Christendom-wide view 

Such a paper, adequately financed, would greatly enrich the life 


f the Disciples. It would widen the vision of its readers, It would 


cultivate interdenominationa] acquaintance. Besides thoroughly “cov- 
ering” all the news of the brotherhood that has significance enough 
to deserve to appear in a national newspaper, it would “cover” the 


salient happenings in the rest of the Christian world, interpreting 
the tendencies of other communions as well as of our own, and so 
cultivate a Christian union mind by freeing its readers from the 
provincialism of sectarian limitations 

In a word the functién o: sich a paper would be to prepare a 
people who should be ready for Christian unity when it appeared! 

\nd this too often, alas! is not the effect produced by denomina- 
tional journalism Most conventional religious papers proceed on 
ihe more or less conscious assumption that their very existence 
depends upon maintaining a sectarian mind in their readers. Sub 
scriptions to such papers are given, for the most part, from a sense of 
duty to the denomination, not because they are really read and 
enjoyed, It is with his eye on the paper that appeals primarily 
to sectarian motives that many a pastor is today saying to himself 
and an increasing number are saying it out loud—that he ‘does not 


wuch care whether his people take a religious paper or not. 


The Christian Century has fixed for itself quite a different ideal. 
It strives to find success not by catering to the sectarian feel 
ings and tendencies which inevitably appear even among Disciples 
of Christ, but by cultivating an appetite for the worthier and richer 


values of the unsectarian Kingdom of God. 


rhe time has long since come for the Disciples to produce a news- 


paper which others than Disciples will care to read. A people with 
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the sense of a distinctive and vital message for Christendom, such 
as Disciples believe themselves to possess, cannot be justified in fol- 
lowing the beaten track of conventional religious journalism with its 
sectarian limitations. Not since Alexander Campbell’s day have we 
produced a journal which was intended to circulate outside our own 
group. Our papers have all been published by the Disciples and for 
the Disciples, just as other denominational papers are published for 
their respective denominations. One can hardly imagine a printed 
page more uninteresting to the average churchman than a news- 
paper not of his own denomination, There are two or three exceptions 
in the American Church to this characterization, but they only prove 
the rule. The pathetic inadequacy of denominational journalism will 
appear to any imagination that will exercise itself to conceive an 
intelligent Presbyterian or Congregationalist or Methodist of normal 
juterests subscribing for and reading one of our present Disciple 
newspapers. That all our papers can respond to this characterization 
by pointing to a few non-Disciple subscribers on their lists does not 
weaken its force. The fact is that our papers are edited and pub- 
lished for ourselves, as a brotherhood. Neither their contents nor 
mode of treatment could command the interest of those not “of us.” 

This kind of journalism may be logical enough for others to 
produce,—and it is logical enough for us to produce a paper or several 
papers of that sort,—but that this should be the only kind of paper 
published by the Disciples is anything but logical. 

* ‘ * 

This point was recognized by the Topeka convention, in 1910, 
when its president made an appeal for finds wherewith to produce 
a paper to circulate without cost among the leaders of al] denomina- 
tions and to bear to them the Disciples’ message of Christian unity 
The response was instant and substantial. But it is apparent that 
a modest quarterly tract, for the most part reprinting articles appear- 
ing elsewhere, and lacking altogether a constructive editorial guid- 
ance, cannot be said to convey the positive and imperative message Of 
Christian unity which Disciples owe it to their Lord to trumpet 
forth. 

There is no denominational paper rendering the service to its 
denomination which The Christian Century desires to perform for 
the Disciples of Christ. It was with this ideal uppermost in mind 
that we were persuaded te relinquish our private ownership of this 
paper and put it into the common possession of the brotherhood. 
Such a paper ought not to be a private enterprise. The Disciples 
themselves should publish it, not a money making private corporation. 
It is a brotherhood task as truly as is foreign missions or church 
extension. 

* * * 

The Christian Century, moreover, is the logical organ for such a 
service of intercommunication between Disciples and the Christian 
world. It believes in the practice of Christian unity. It pleads a cause 
whose ideal and practice presuppose the equal status of all Christ’s 
people, whatever their name. The recent period of constructive con- 
troversy within the circle of Disciples has brought it to the posi- 
tion where it aspires to displace controversy with teaching, with 
interpretation, with proclamation. The fruitage of this controversy 
may be taken for granted as the first principles of its position, 
while it goes on unto perfection in advocacy and practice. 

The moment has come for Disciples to cease discussing among 
themselves the refinements of their “plea” and to begin heralding 
that plea abroad through whatever instruments are necessary to 
reach the Christian world, 

In the fear of God The Christian Century offers itself to the 


brotherhood for no less a purpose than this. 


Can Bryan Be Made Moderator? 


Admirers of Mr. William J. Bryan and President-elect Wood- 
row Wilson have urged their election to the moderatorship of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (U. S. A.) at its 
coming meeting in Atlanta. Both of these nominations were made 
with the knowledge that their proposal was an innovation, inas- 
much as the General Assembly has never had an elder as moderator. 
Dr. Samuel J. Niccols, of St. Louis, one of the ablest ministers of 
the church, in which he takes the position that to elect an elder 
moderator of the Assembly would be in contravention of the con- 
stitution of the chur@h as interpreted by the action of the church 
and by the ancient custom of the Assembly. In this matter the 
Southern church, twenty-six years ago, took an advanced step by 
amending the Constitution so as to permit the election of a ruling 
elder as moderator of the Assembly. It was thought to be in line 
with the repeated declarations of the church as to the entire parity 
of the eldership.—Christian Observer (Southern Presbyterian.) 
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Newspaperdom—Secular and Religious 

Some interesting facts appear in the American Newspaper An- 
nual Directory, whic#is just out. During the past year newspapers 
were born at the rate of five per day for every day in the year, and 
they died or were merged at nearly the same rate. The exact num- 
ber started was 1.686. In the same period 1,650 were discontinued; 
making the net increase for the year 36, about equally divided be- 
tween the United States and Canada. As in recent years, there 
were many consolidations. Much the largest comparative growth 
was in the daily field. The Directory also brings out the fact that 
the publishing and printing industry is one which, in number of 
employees, value of products, and value added by manufacture, is 
exceeded only by four others in the entire realm of our country’s 
manufacture. The increase in value of output in this industry is 
remarkable. In ten years it was more than 86 per cent. The annual 
income of newspapers and publications is now estimated at $360,- 
000,000—a million dollars a day—of which, perhaps, two-thirds is 
derived from advertising. This fact is another proof that the tend- 
ency of the day is to make advertisers carry American journalism. 
The Chicago daily papers, which are among the very best in the 
country, are sold for one cent, a mere fraction of what tliey cosé. 
The advertisers pay the rest of the bill. Trade journals, which the 
Directory says are steadily increasing, running from the large ones, 
devoted to religion and agriculture, to small groups, representing 
sociology, woman’s suffrage, cement and concrete, moving pictures, 
esperanto, ete., also are supported for the“most part by advertis- 
ing. But unfortunately the religious papers are made something of 
an exception in this respect, for they lack what might be called 
trade advertising. Every good cause, new movement and reform 
scheme wants the religious press to give it free publicity. It mat- 
ters not how much these movements may be spending on secretaries, 
and agents and on circular matter, their promoters are disposed to 
consider it an offense if reminded that religious newspapers cannot 
pay bills by surrendering their columns to free advertising. 


Proposed American Academy of Immortals 


Within the past few days not a little has been said about our 
so-called “American Immortals.” The lists of distinguished names 
have been published, the happy, or unhappy, owners of which names 
are to constitute the charter members of our National Academy. 
They are good names and their selection appears to us to reflect 
credit upon the judgment of those to whom the task was assigned. 
But we should not be disappointed were the whole business to be 
given up, because the society of letters is all too easily rent by 
various feuds, and in America it is impossible to judge any man’s 
literary merit apart from his moral and religious standpoint. Rob- 
ert Ingersoll was a distinguished orator and Thomas Paine one of 
the most vigorous writers of the age in which he lived, but no com- 
mittee could pass upon their literary merits apart from their 
relation to the faith of the nation. Let any one look over the 
purely literary degrees given by Harvard and Princeton for the 
last twenty-five years and say whether there ever was a conserva- 
tive theologian honored by Harvard or a radical critic by Princeton. 
Every school has its “favorite sons,” and the American Academy, if 
it be established, will prove no exception unless human nature has 
changed all at once. It will become a little clique bound to honor its 
special pets, as the French Academy does to this day. If a man is 
a truly great scholar no Academy can add to his distinction but in 
ignoring him it may discredit itself. 


Big Income for Higher Education 

The enormous income of the state universities is shown by a 
bulletin which has just been issued by the department of educa- 
tion at Washington. It approximates $35,000,000 for the past year 
ter 87 state universities and other state-aided institutions of higher 
education. Of this sum the federal government contributed about 
$5,000,000 and the states $18,000,000. The regular current income 
of most of these institutions fror: public appropriations represents 
a capitalization of about $400,000,000. 

The year’s income passed the $2,000,000 mark in the case of the 
Universities of Illinois, with $2,363,711; Minnesota, $2,682,499, and 
W isconsin $2,122,297. Cornell university, which is technically a 
private institution, but receives state and federal aid, reported re- 
ceipts exceeding $3,000,000, with a net income available for current 
expenses of about $1,500,000. 

Other state-aided institutions in the $1,000,000 income class in- 
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clude the Universities of Michigan, with $1,343,057; Ohio, with 
$1,011,571, and California, with $1,711,393. 








—Prevention is a good thing and the Central Howard Association 
is doing plenty of it these days. Possibilities for good that are in 
men who are paroled from prisons and reformatories form the key- 
note of the twelfth annual report just issued by the association. 
According to the report, the association during the twelve months 
aided 9,162 men in Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Jobs were found for 1,600 of the paroled 
wards. “It is a strange fact that these men hold their jobs and 
‘make good’ about as well as other people,” is one of the statements 
of President William M. R. French in the report. While it cannot 
get hold of the offender before the first offense, the association plays 
a most important part in preventing the second offense. “Prison 
officials are pretty well agreed that the first offender at his dis- 
charge usually is in a penitent mood to the extent at least that 
he thinks it does not pay to commit offenses and suffer punishment 
for them.” According to the report, the average earnings a month 
of paroled men was $37.72. The total earnings of paroled men 
during 1912 amounted to $43,453.44. The financial report for the 
year shows that the society had a deficit of $672.68. The income was 
$10,641, of which Chicago contributed $3,110.72. The remainder 
came from the territory covered by the association. 

—If you are very busy and haven’t time to read One of the big 
volumes on theology but nevertheless want earnestly to know how 
modern men are thinking about religion, just read Edgar DeWitt 
Jones’ little story in this issue on “Was It God or Gold?” and after 
you read it sit still awhile and think about it. Without mtending 
it, the author has put into that story the suggestion of the two 
most significant books in recent religious literature: Dr. Clarke’s 
“Outlines of Christian Theology,” an older book, and Prof, Rauschen- 
busch’s “Christianizing the Social Order,” a book of this very season. 
The story-teller gets at the truth, after all, better than the philoso- 
plher. And if there’s any reader who can finish Mr. Jones’ tale 
without a good-sized tear or two bubbling over on his cheék—well, 
we were going to offer him a year’s subscription free, but it is not 
our business to pay for his deficiencies, so we will let it go with 
saying that the editorial heart, toughened by much criticism of manu- 
script, is tenderer than his. 

—A news dispatch says that Congregationa] churches in Con- 
necticut may soon put out “canned” church services for the benefit 
of “shut-ins” and other parishioners who may be prevented tem- 
porarily from attending church. The trustees of South church of 
New Britain have taken the phonograph scheme under consideration 
upon recommendation of a trustee who reported that he had in- 
vestigated the plan, that it~was practical and would not be costly, 
as one machine and the records could be loaned to more than one 
family. . He said the “shut-ins” he had talked with were delighted 
with the prospect of hearing the pastor’s sermon and the choir’s 
musie in such form, There is little doubt, it is said, that this 
church’s lead will be followed by other churches. 

—An interesting experiment in church federation is being made at 
Isabel, S. D., and will be continued for three months. If results 
after the expiration of that time are all expected, the federation will 
be permanent. By the terms of the federation there will be but 
one regular Protestant church service conducted there at one time. 
The churches which have thus become federated are the Bap- 
tist, Methodist and Congregational. Sunday forenoons the sermons 
will be delivered alternately by the Baptist and Methodist pastors, 
and the Sunday evening services will be conducted by the Congre- 
gational pastor, thus dividing the work. 

—Agitation against the drunkenness and all around debauchery 
connected with New Year’s eve celebrations in the large cities has 
begun in good time this year. The tendency to make New Year’s 
eve a time for license, together with the special indulgence by the 
city government, was condemned in resolutions last week at the 
meeting of the federated Chicago churches. The resolution was pro- 
posed by Rev. Joseph H. Chandler, executive secretary of the church 
council, the object being to arouse public sentiment early against 
a repetition of the scenes of past years. 

“The lasting of the white race is involved in the question of the 
social evil,’ said Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus of Har- 
vard University, in an address at the City club, Boston. “We must 
remove this evil,’ he continued, “or this country will not be ruled 
by the race that is now here. The family life of the white race is 
at stake in its purity, healthfulness and fertility. We have: tried 
the policy of silence and the policy of segregation, but there is 
no cure except the observance by men of the same standards that 
nearly all races demand of their women.” 

—Rey. A. S. Grant, superintendent of the Presbyterian church of 
Canada, has announced that ten laymen of that church have each 
subseribed $1,000 to pay the expenses of every Presbyterian min- 
ister in Canada to the general assembly at Toronto. Expenses of 
many American ministers also will be paid. 
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Japanese Industries 


To one who keeps along the 
thoroughfares in this land, it 
seems like a very modern place. 
The train service is admirable, 
and in regard of punctuality 
and cheapness it is superior to 
our own The tram-car is to 
be found in all the cities, and 


even inter-urban electric roads 





Professor Herbert L. Willett is now making an investigative tour 
of the mission fields of the Orient accompanied by a university farmer. 
class whose members are devoting themselves, under his leader- sure, gather the night-earth 
ship, to an earnest and systematic study of social and religious 
conditions in the Far East and to the activities and results of 
Christian missionary effort. In 
Christian Century Dr. Willett will write more or less informally 
about his personal experiences and observations, and, in addition, this serves a 
will report the results of his study and of those with him, giving 
our readers thus a delightful travel story and an instructive 
and authoritative report of actual missionary conditions and 
needs. No man in the American Church is better qualified than 
Dr. Willett to find the facts and to judge them discriminatingly 
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The gardeners, to be 


from the towns, and spread it 
on their ggrdens. In the total 
absence of any sewage system 
certain useful 
purpose, though it is highly of- 
fensive to the westerner who 


this series of articles in The 


passes the loaded carts, or the 
bucket-bearers on the streets. 
But the oriental seems to have 








are beginning to be seen rhe 


telephone is in common use The automobile is no unusual] sight 


on the streets of Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe. rhe shipping 
industry has reached wide bounds. Even the aeroplane has been seen 
in the ait above Yokohama. 

Of course a people could not change its manners and habits as 
rapidly as have the Japanese in the last generation, since the open: 
ing of the late emperor’s reign, without keeping much of its prim 
tive life undisturbed. One has only to go back a little distance 
into the country to find the signs of the old Japan. There primi- 
tive custom still prevails. Early habits of industry are not to be 
shaken easily. And the symbols of the old paganism and phallicism, 
which have been carefully removed from the pathway of the ordinary 
traveler, are still met. 

Increase of Industries. 

The industries of the nation have increased and widened in scope 
very much of late. Factories are to be found in all the centers. 
The introduction of more rapid vehicles than the ox and the jin- 
rikisha has made a demand for the construction of roads which ia 
beginning to be met. The wonderful natura] resources of the coun- 
try are sure to find quick development. The mines are of sufficient 
productivity to have yielded most of the minerals for past needs, 
but their capacity has never been tested. And the wonderful wealth 
in water power, capable of supplying the entire empire with light, 
heat and motive power, is only in the infancy of its employment. 

Farming, as with all people, is the basis of Japan’s wealth, Yet 
the farmer is the least rewarded of any class. His work is very 
hard, for much of the soil must be carefully hunted among the 
bases of the mountains, the implements of tillage are old and of 


little worth, and the taxes amount to one third of all the nation’s 





Tea House, with Wisteria Blossoms. Tokio. 


wealth. Rice is, of course, the great staple. Yet many of the people 
are too poor even to eat il, and must sell their rice and raise or buy 
wheat, barley or millet to live upon. 

Fertility of Soil. 

The soil is very fertile, in spite of the centuries through which 
it has borne the burden of a large population. There seems to be 
little system about its cultivation. Year after year it bears its 
allotted yield of rice, and sometimes a crop of wheat in addition. 
There is no thought of fertilizers, and little is known of that prin- 
ciple of rotation of crops which used to satisfy the American 


no sensibility to vile smells, 
and the system goes on. 

In the southern portion of Japan, especially in the region of 
Nara, are the great tea fields. This industry affords employment 
to a multitude of families. It is now becoming a regular business, 
managed by large operators, rather than a domestic industry as 
formerly. ; 

The Silk Industry. 

Another culture is that of the silk worm, Mulberry trees are 
carefully tended in many parts of Japan, and the raw silk is used 
both for domestic manufacture and foreign trade. In recent years 
the traffic in the manufactured product has fallen off to some 
extent, and most of the raw silk is now sent abroad, particularly 
to New York and New England. A new line of ships is now being 
placed upon the Pacific whose chief function will be the transporta- 
tion of raw silk from Japan to America and England in the short- 
est possible time. 

It is unfortunate for Japan that she has not been able to compete 
with the rest of the world in manufactured products. She makes 
* certain quantity of silk, for example, and her fabrics are much 
admired. But the very silk itself is not infrequently woven abroad, 
and reimported for Japanese use. In this manner a loss is sus 
tained annually. At the present time the imports exceed the exports 
te a somewhat alarming extent. And this state of the ledger, 
together with the heavy taxation, is the cause of no smal] amount 
of socialistic agitation, in spite of a very general feeling of loyalty 
to the empire and the existing order. 

Enormcus Task—Wonderful Success, 

Japan has undertaken an enormous task in attempting to overtake 

the rest of the world in a few years. A wonderful success has been 





Fishermen on Lake Chuzenji. 
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achieved in the effort, but the price has been a heavy one, and it 
has by no means been paid as yet. The Japanese have a laudable 
ambition to be “in” on every world enterprise. They want western 
machinery and methods, and are quick to borrow from every source. 
Yet they have not, up to the present time, shown a large measure Of 
originality either in the creation of their own machinery, or even im 
the use and adaptation of that of the west. Many stories are told 
of the waste of appliances brought from Europe and America, which 
could not be properly worked, and one of the humorous incidents 
of the Japanese effort to provide a merchant marine was the failure 
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to properly construct vessels, all the materials of which were pre- 
pared in England, but which the laudable zeal of the Japanese led 
them to believe they could assemble and put together as well and 
more patrioti- 

the 


much 
eally on shores 
of Japan. 

An instance of Jap- 
desire to have 
” on every 


anese 
a “Jook in 
international enter - 
prise is connected 
with the recent Chi- 
Six of 


nese loan. 


the 
to finance a loan for 


nations offered 
the new republic. Of 
wished 
was 


these Japan 


to be 
actually admitted to 
the group, though it 
is no secret that Ja- 


one, and 


overwhelm- 


pan is 

ingly in debt, and 
has not a yen to 
loan anyone. No 
doubt if the plan 


goes through she will 


go out and borrow 


the money to put up 
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Japan is as yet 


to constitutional government and true democracy. 


a child nation. To be sure it is of the firm opinion that it 
should be regarded by all men as grown up. ‘The successes of 


the 
and Russia have enor- 
mously widened its 


Wars with China 


horizon and expand- 
ed its sense of power. 
It is that its 


career has only just 


sure 
begun. To _ those 
out the 
light- 
task in 
dealing with the two 


who - point 
comparative 
ness of its 
moribund and mis- 
ruled powers of Asia 
and Europe, it raises 
astonished protest, 
bidding them look at 
its splendid army, its 
developing industries 
and its enlarging do- 
minion. 

And Japan is 
right. All it 
time to make good its 


needs is 


hopes. A people with 


such abilities may be 


i 
her share of the Chi- trusted to care for 
nese loan. She can Teapot Lane, Kyoto. the future, and may 
neither endure nor be forgiven oii 
risk the necessity of being left out of any important enterprise crudities of technique and Certain limitations of character. None 


in the Far East. 
Yet a Child Nation. 
These are mere incidents in the growth of a nation from feudalism 


of the nations is perfect. None has made a more admirable record 


than Japan in the Meiji era. If Japan can have time, she will 


make good, Will that time allowance be granted her? 


Was It God or Gold? 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


The accident was tragic and unspeakably pathetic. The chief 
actors were a little four year old boy, a big shepherd dog, and a 
train of freight cars. The little boy had tied a stout rope to the 
dog’s collar and the big shepherd in great glee raced on ahead of 
the little fellow whose short, chubby legs worked hard and fast 
Directly in front of the two a long train 
of freight cars was passing. The dog ran up to the track, paused 
a single second, then like a flash shot under a car dragging the child 
with him. The dog escaped to the other side of the track in safety, 
but the boy fell under the awful wheels and fifteen cars went over 
A very few minutes later, the conductor whitefaced and tremb- 


to keep up with the dog. 


him. 
ling was removing his coat and tenderly wrapping it about the 
maimed little figure in which life still lingered. A brakeman, like- 
Wise white and broken utterly, took off his sweater and reverently 
placed within its folds the chubby bleeding stumps, with the feet 
still the scuffed shoes. In answer to the conductor’s 


inquiry where he lived, the child was able to point weakly toward 


encased in 


& cottage next to the railroad track and thence the conductor and 
brakeman stumbled, reeling along like drunken men. 

The child spoke a few intelligible sentences to his mother and 
actually raised himself up and kissed her before he sank into 
unconsciousness, from which he soon passed into death. 

The undertaker who took charge of the body, the coroner who 
held the inquest, and the men who composed the jury, were’ without 
qnseption moved 6b ines eve astwed only when frightful tragedy strikes 
down a little child at play. 

k The day of the funeral witnessed the usual crowd drawn together 
Ny such 


an accident, The little house so meagerly furnished was 


full to overflowing. Two ministers took part in the service. <A 
af *’ cleroyv . 

young clergyman but a few years out of the seminary, and lately 
come to the community, spoke first and briefly. 


He was a clean- 


eut, handsome young fellow and the falter of his voice and the 
tears that trickled down: his cheeks spoke well for his heart. In 
substance he said, 

“My 


friends, the sorrow that has come into titfis home is the 





sorrow of us all today. Our hearts bleed for this father and mother 
in the loss of their beautiful boy, but-they have a great high priest 
in Jesus Christ who loved little children and said: ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ The Moreover, it was God’s 
will that the child should die. Not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without His knowledge, nor His will. We must learn to say, “Thy 
will, Father, not ours be done.’ The little life, short as it was, had 
a beautiful ministry. But God willed it should come up higher. 
Our times are in His hand. Walk by faith. Trust on! Pray 
God that His will be done on earth as it is in heaven. The God 


child is safe. 


of all comfort, bless and keep you, Amen.” 

The young man sat down, and a quartette sang. The other min- 
He was a familiar figure in the city, and long 
labors been in and for the community. He 
His face 


ister then arose. 
had ministerial 
was tal] and thin, and his hair was streaked with gray. 
was furrowed with lines that were deep but not hard nor cynical. 


He spoke in a low tone but everyone present heard him, so dis- 


his 


tinct was his articulation. In substance his words were these: 

“My dear friends,” he said, “my young brother has told you to 
trust in God, and he has advised you wisely. We must walk by 
faith, since there is no other way to walk and the Lord Christ has 
given us a great example of the life of faith. My young brother 
has also told you that this little boy is safe forever and so he 
is. You have given him back to God as God gave him to you, 
large 


sin and in a 


But my young brother here 


innocent, blameless, a little child 
measure unacquainted with suffering. 
will pardon me, older and more experienced as I am, if I take a 
different view of the cause of the lad’s death from that which he 
has set forth in good faith and sincerity. I do not believe that it 
was God’s will that this little boy should die when and as he did. 
I cannot believe that, nor need any one so believe. God is in better 
business than killing little children. It was man’s will not God’s 
that caused this child’s death. It is' God’s will that human life 
should be safeguarded and protected but man finds that human 


unhurt by 
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beings are cheaper Than devices that protect life and limb. God, 
through Christ, has shown us that the life of a single child is 
priceless. If men did God’s will they would make every railroad 
in Christendom enclose their tracks through villages and cities 
against such chance passersby as this little lad. If men did God’s 
will it would not be necessary that any man should have to live 
for economy’s sake so close to the railroad track and rear a family 
midst daily dangers. No, it was not God’s will that this dear 
little boy should die so tragically, it was man’s will. If the 


responsibility may not be placed specifically anywhere, society as a 


whole is to blame and some day society as a whole, will awake to 
its responsibility and opportunity. Let every man and woman here 
today, not in bitterness nor hate, but in tenderness and love, seek 
tu make God’s will as revealed in Jesus to be humanity’s standard.” 

There was another hymn and shortly the procession was on the 
way to the cemetery with the brougham carrying the two ministers 
leading. “My brother,” said the older minister, soon after the 
procession started, “I hope I did not offend you by my taking issue 
with one statement you made. I am older than you and I have 
scen more of men and the world’s ways are better known to me.” 
The older man paused a second and flecked a piece of lint from his 
coat sleeve. He seemed to be expectant of a reply, but receiving 
none he continued, “Besides I know the lives of many who were 
at that funeral today, and their lives are hard, but not unworthy. 
The idea that God wills that some shall have abundance, while 
others starve, the idea that God wills that certain children shall 
live in luxury and others die so horribly as this lad died has driven 


hundreds into atheism and out and out hostility to the church. And 
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such a teaching is not true, never was, nor can be true if God be the ' 


God that Jesus revealed. I thought it was better, my brother, for you 
to suffer a little now than that a score of men and women present, 
should go on hating God and all because they believed Him to be a 
respector of persons. You will not hold it against me, my brother?” 

The younger man made no reply other than to ley his hand on 
his companion’s arm very softly and gently. 

The carriage wheels crunched upon the cemetery’s graveled 
driveways, and after many windings and turnings, stopped by the 
tiny open grave, about which a crowd had already gathered. 

It was the young minister who pronounced the benediction, and 
his voice was quite steady and strong. 

“Our Father,” he prayed, “bless these dear hearts so broken and 
hurt. Help them and all of us to take the words of thy servant, 
our brother, to heart. Forgive us when in our ignorance or sin 
we ever try to fasten on Thee actions that we ourselves are responsi- 
tle for! Thou art good and thy will is perfect. But our wills 
are stubborn and often evil. By the memory of this little life, 
so precious, so full of joy, may this father and mother, these friends, 
yea all of us, seek to do ever thy will as revealed in Jesus Christ 
in whose name we commit this body to the earth and its spirit to 
thy good keeping until the day break and the shadows flee away, 
Amen!” 

It was the young minister who spoke first on the way back from 
the burial. As the brougham passed between the pillars at the 
cemetery entrance he turned to his gray-haired companion and said 
as though in answer to a direct question, “You are right, it was not 
God at all, it was Gold.” 


The Life Work of Thomas P. Haley 


An Appreciative Interpretation 
By Burris A. Jenkins 


Thomas P. Haley, so long a pastor in Kansas City, Mo., died at his home on the night of January 31, at eighty-one years 
of age. He was born near Lexington, Ky., April 19, 1832. When he was six years of age his family removed to Ran- 
dolph County, Mo. What education he obtained was from the district schools of that county until at sixteen he went 
to the academy at Huntsville, where he made such strides that he was soon selected to teach in the institution. Beyond 


this he was without college or university training. 


He married Miss Mary Louise McGarvey, of Kentucky, May 1, 1855, who died about 1887. They had five children, all 
of whom are living and were at his funeral. His second marriage was to Mrs. Mary W. Campbell, of Kirkville, Mo., July 
12, 1892, who lived with him for twenty years in Kansas City, and nursed him in his last illness. 

Mr. Haley went to Kansas City in 1881 to take charge of the then recently united First and Second Christian Churches. 
He built the present structure of the First Church at Eleventh and Locust, and under his ministry this congregation 
grew rapidly to great proportions and established missions in all parts of the growing young city. 


Dr, Haley more nearly filled the phrase—so overworked and hack- 
neyed—‘“master of assemblies,” than any man I ever knew. He 
could not be surpassed as a presiding officer. Whether the assembly 
were a small, quiet prayer-meeting or officers’ meeting, or a great, 
restless, turbulent convention, he handled it with perfect ease. His 
great voice could ring like a trombone, over the perturbed waves 
of humanity; and his natural dignity and persona] magnetism com- 
pleted his domination 

Administrative capacity was his most marked characteristic. He 
could have filled any chair at the head of any board or organiza- 
tion, religious or secular, given the necessary training. It chanced 
or was ordained that his power should be given to the church; and 
no man could have managed the elements put into his hand with 
greate! skill, or to better ends, 

The Statesman of Kansas City Disciples’ Progress. 

It is commonly known that the Disciples are stronger in Kansas 
City than in any other great city in the country; yes, that they 
are stronger in numbers, wealth, and influence than any other 
religious body in the city. It is due, under God, to T. P. Haley 
that this is true. It was due to his foresight, his administration, 
his broad policy inaugurated many years ago, and so persistently 
pressed upon the minds of his brethren that the axioms of his pur 
pose have become rooted in their being unti] they are no longer 
aware of the origin of these precepts. 


“The Church in Kansas City is one congregation meeting in a 


number of places.” That was one of his axioms. And while it 


is a high ideal, the twenty-four or twenty-five different churches have 
tried through the years to live up to it. They have sought, by 
their joint-board, their city missions’ committee, and their common 
enterprises, to carry into their work that spirit of unity and solid- 
arity that his slogan implies. In many instances, most notably 
in the case of the Linwood Boulevard Church, his last pastorate, 
it was his judgment of strategic locations, which led to the build- 
ing up of great congregations. 
A Master-Executive. 

His knowledge and care in the organization and management of 
individual congregations are further evidence of the master-executive 
He came to Kansas City to heal a breach in the Church, to unite two 
divided congregations into one. With such cortsummate skill did he 
handle the delicate and difficult situation that, I believe, there has 
never been ® split church since among the white people of the city 
—and even the colored folk have lately patched up theirs, Here 
comes in his attention to detail, which ever marks the skilled 
administrator. He was always chairman of his own board of officers, 
and his strong hand quelled disturbances, saved time, prevented the 
small rift in the lute. He never allowed an important measure 
to pass without a practically unanimous vote. 

Profound and Sympathetic Knowledge of Men. 

His knowledge of human nature, which, after all, is the founda- 
tion of all executive success, was profound. He could put himself 
at the point of view of the perplexed or disgruntled, sympathize with 
the aggrieved, lend patience to the slow-witted, touch the secret 
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the motives of the men 


and women who formed the pawns, knights, queens, and bishops 


heart-strings and play upon unconscious 


came in which he was engaged. I do not wish to convey the 


The Late Rer. Thomas Pr. Haley. 


was an adroit master of finesse. He seldom, 


impression that he 
He was large enough and strong enough, 


if ever, resorted to it. 
i i ‘err ¢ rat 
body. mind, and soul, to disregard and override al] strategy. 


Not merely in Kansas City has his influence been félt in all these 
His hand was present, 


it throughout the state of Missouri. 
iristian statesmanship, in the state Board. in the Missouri 


life he 


years, 


and his 


Christian Lectureship, and to the close of his retained 


rembership in the national Board of Church Extension. He 
the foremost rank of the great men the commonwealth of 
Alexander Proctor, G. W. 


P. Haley. 


Discipledom has produced: 


\. B. Jones, J. H 
A Modern Preacher of Yesterday. 


Garrison, T, 


eer was a forecaste of the most modern demands of the 


ministry. He was yesterday what a city preacher has 


It is an accepted fact now that business must 
that 


that the great city churches and the world-wide policies 


today. 


into Christianity ; statesmanship must be put into 


rtakings of Christianity cal] for every ounce of administra- 


tive capacity that ministers may and the most up-to-date 


possess, 


nethods that laymen may have. 


isiness 
His 


presence was so majestic, his dignity so great, his ease and 


Dr. Haley loved to preach, and he was a powerful preacher. 


evident, that every word and every period gained by his 


rherefore, like Henry Ward Beecher, no sermon of his 
ould ha been, when written or printed, what it was when spoken. 
His ta the 


utters is inconceivable that he ever did in 


and judgment, in pulpit, never erred. He never 


n my hearing—and it 


anvbody’s hearing—one rash, spectacular, sensational, harsh, vulgar, 
ill-judged 
what might by any be termed a dangerous doctrine. 


A Master of 


his 


word. His thought was conservative, and he never 


Impromptu 
greatest 


Speech. 
were on set 
did the bulls- 
unthought utterances. 
“Yes, Proctor and 


my mind, speeches not made 


His 


ell as 


carefully prepared address not ring 


his impromptu, off-hand, 

I told him this, he smiled and said: 
ind the rest used to say they were never afraid of Haley 
speech, but when the fur began to fly in general debate, 
When called sud- 
for a speech of welcome, of congratulation, of 
presentation, after dinner, in a convention, at a memorial, or inter- 


] . : , . 
Cenoniinational meeting, in a genera] debate, nobody that I ever 


d rather lock horns with anybody else.” 


his feet 


knew was his equal, 
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In the closer relationships of life, Dr. Haley showed himself a man. 
Of his home, his love for his family, of his friendships, I might 
write; but perhaps it is better not. It is enough to quote a word 
ot his to me a year or so ago: “Nothing within my power was ever 
too good for a child of mine.” Let me only tell how he treated me, 
since I came nearly six years ago, to my boyhood home, to take his 
place in the pulpit from which he had retired. Many of the con- 
the old 
Brother Haley warned 
“Dr, Jenkins.” When- 


ever my boyhood name was uttered in his presence, he answered 


gregation were officers and teachers in church where I 


had been baptized. They knew me as “Burt.” 
them in advance that I was to be known as 
with great dignity, “Dr. Jenkins, if you please.” If in these six 
years I ever said or did a thing which did not meet his approbation 
—and I know such must often have been the case—nobody ever knew 
it, not even myself. So did his large tact and kindliness help a 
prophet in his own country. 
Mind Growing Younger With Age. 

Dr. Haley presented the unusual phenomenon of a man broadening 
in his intellectual life in his old age. During the past ten to fifteen 
years he has developed from a conservative thinker, theologically, 
the 


Perhaps his growth was due to the fact that 


to a rather pronounced liberal. In general, men change in 
opposite direction. 
during these last years he found time for the reading and thought 
that the earlier days of an extremely busy and practical ministry 
Such growth is evidence of a mind that held its 
the very last. To talk, no 
blind-folded, that the eighty-year-old 
He loved to be in the company 


did not permit. 


greenness and freshness to hear him 


one would have known, if 
speaker was not a man in his prime. 
of young men, and was in harmony of spirit with their most recent 


thought. 


On Knowing Men 
“I always size a man up the first time I see him, and I rarely, 
if ever, have reasons to revise the first impression.” That seems.to be 
an Adamic boast. My observation is that the men who size up on 
sight spend most of their time repenting their short-sightedness. 
“The proper study of mankind is 
utterance in the light of 


should we study mankind when a glance suffices to pierce to the 


man,” seems a superfluous 


our unwavering confldence, for why 


lowest depth of human nature? 
This 
exhibition of 


that 
can 


Our human nature plays curious pranks with us all. sup- 


posed infallibility regarding our fellows is an the 


illusion with which nature indulges. us. Is it not 


that we 


same 


makes us believe holil 
better than 


excellent 


freak in us which 
the 


a better 


curious 


down other fellow’s job he, that we can preach 
that 
While others failed in such and such a pulpit, we know that their 
bold that 
While we have just read a good book written by our neighbor we 
a? better the 


takes to that we 


sermon than the one we have just heard, 


failures would be only trumpets to herald our 


success, 


write 
nature 


could 
that 


These 
feel 


She seems to delight to 


had time? 


illusion us, to 


one, if we are Ways 


make us are 


much greater than we are. have every 


man burn incense to his own vanity. 
A few the 


considered 


the 


years ago | knew a man whom I very 


man for a prominent pulpit, and. in 


the 


view of disasters whieh 


followed union, although I would have staked my hopes of 


salvation on the correctness of my choice at the time, I shall wel 


come in the future the suggestions of my friends whose pride 


un their own judgments is equivalent to the voice from the burn- 
ing bush. ; 

\ friend in other days trusted to my knowledge of man, mere 
man, in 


to be 


the small matter of loaning some money. Knowing both 
the 
recom- 
I think there 
is a lurking suspicion in the heart of the man that I owe him 


good men, and knowing with painful exactness un- 


speakable embarrassment of vainly trying to borrow, I 


mended the loan, which to this day remains a loan. 


that money; I know that in my own heart such a suspicion rank- 


les, and may force me to convert it into cash. 


Of course, I haven’t missed but I 
of no thread so frail as man’s proud boast of his ability to read 
We 
that would keep us at the pen everlastingly, and would plant 
but, 


our 


my guess every time, know 


his fellow man. seldom record the mistakes of ignorance, for 


mines under the confidence of our comrades in our judgments ; 
for all, the holds that judgments as to 
acquaintance with the unexplored depths of the genus homo, trom 
turret to 


thesis cock-sure 


foundation stone, should be affirmed only in secret 


whispers, far from the maddening influence of writing material 
which some day may be thrust before our eyes as the final testi- 


money to our monumental ignorance, E. B, BARNES. 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. She should be addressed di- 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 











The Passing of the Rod 

A few days ago, in the town in which I live, suit was brought by 
a patron of the public schools against the principal, for striking 
his son, a boy of ten or twelve years of age. The judge of the city 
court imposed a fine on the principal (who was an estimable young 
man), in spite of the testimony of some of his fellow teachers that 
the boy had broken the rules of the school, and had been insolent 
when rebuked. Several bore witness that the punishment Was slight, 
consisting (as was specifically stated) of “a slap on the child’s back, 


below the belt.” 
This sentence of the judge for a light blow to a boy, who probably 
richly deserved it, is but a symptom of a revolt in public opinion 


against the use of corporal punishment in our schools. 


Spare the Rod, and Spoil the Child. 

This brought back vividly to my mind a day in my childhood, 
when I was riding along a road with my father, and he was talking 
to me of his school days, and of the teacher of his boyhood, whom 
he called “old Endecott.” 

Presently we came to a very compact canebrake, and he remarked, 
“Old Endecott has worn out as many switches on my back, as there 
are canes in that brake. He always whipped every boy in the school 
once a day, and as many more times as he felt disposed.” 

He mused awhile, and then confessed, “The main reason I wanted 
to grow up and be a man in those days, was that I might get a 
gun and shoot old Endecott—and 1 believe all the other boys in the 
school felt the same way.” 

Another time he was talking of a family he used to visit in his 
boyhood, the father of whom had been governor of Kentucky, and 
whoee name is nobly linked with the history of the state. There 
were a large number of children in the household, and the discipline 
was as strict as in a school. When they were all together at meal 
time no child dared speak unless he was spoken to, And this Pres- 
byterian father conscientiously used the rod on his children, eSpe- 
cially his boys, until they were approaching manhood. 

Two mottoes were ruling principles in family and school life then— 
Children should be seen and not heard, and Spare the rod, and spoil 
the child. That the rod was often used injudiciously, as in the case 
of my father’s schoolmaster, as well as conscientiously and reluc- 
tantly, as in the case of many a father, goes without saying. 

Those days, and the days before them, were times when the rod 


reigned—may we never see their like again! 


On the Plantation. 

In studying conditions that existed sixty or seventy years ago, 
one should cultivate an intelligent perspective for social usages and 
ideals, as well as for the historical] situation. 

I was reading a volume of Emancipation Poems not long ago, and 
the sting of the lash on the backs of the poor, helpless slaves was 
the burden of many of the rhymes. Mrs, Stowe’s picture of planta- 
tion life in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is still considered classic and authorj- 
tative in parts of our country—with the cruel overseer and the 
cringing negro as the normal condition in days before the war. 
here are two reasons why we should not accept Mrs. Stowe, or 
Whittier, or any other fervent Abolitionist, who wrote from a heated 
imagination and insufficient information, as presenting a sane Or 
just picture of the old time relation between the master and the 
servant. 

One is, as I have indicated, that it was a time when corporal 
punishment was the rule in family and schoo] life, and no one 
seemed to doubt that the switch was a scriptural agency in the 
proper training of a boy. , 

The other is, that while there may have been parallels for many 
of the sad things they tell, yet granting all that, the picture they 
present of the slave in the South is essentially false false, because 
it presents what was rare and exceptional as normal and typical. 
If one would take the trouble to collect every instance one could 
find of cruelty and neglect of children, and put them together, a 
respectable argument could be made against the authority of parents; 
or if one would mass the daily accounts one reads in the papers of 


martial infelicity in these piping times of divorce, one could denounce 


the marriage state as a mistake, both for man and woman. 

While there were doubtless many instances of the misuse of the 
power of the master over the slave, yet we believe that,on the whole, 
those relations were kindly and mutually helpful; this statement is 
proved by the fact that while all the men, even the boys, of the 
South were in the army, and the negroes were left as protectors an¢ 
bread winners for the women and children, not a single instance 
of misuse of their power is on record, but innumerable examples are 
known of their fidelity and devotion to their helpless charges. 


Passing of the Rod. 

But I have strayed a little from my subject. “Let us return to our 
mutton,” as the French say. What is the eause of the decline and 
fall of corporal punishment, both in the home and the school? 

I believe, it is because woman’s influence and woman’s voice have 
become a moulding force in forming social ideals. In olden days, 
the voice of the father and the school master was the potent and 
final one; now, the “still small voice” of the mother and the school 
mistress is heard, and is prevailing. More than three-fourths of 
tle teachers of our land are women—wag it not a foregone con- 
clusion that when their rule began in the school room, the 
harsh and brutal methods that formerly obtained should depart 
forever? : 

A note of alarm has been raised of late about “feminizing the 
schools,” and possibly with justice. In all life we want the point 
of view of the man as well as of the woman—we need the fathe 
heart as well’ as the mother love in child training. 

But the school mistress and the mother stand for discipline, as 
well as the school master and the father—but discipline without 
brutality! Both would agree that in difficult and aggravated cases 
limiéed corporal punishment may be imperative. In my secret 
heart, I felt that the school boy in my town possibly received the 
discipline that was best suited to his case, when the teacher gave 
him a “slap on the back, below the belt;” and if I, or any woman, 
used™to dealing with the youth of the land, had been in the judge’s 
seat, the teacher would probably have been commended, rather than 
fined. 

Woman’s Voice for Peace, 

And when the woman’s voice is heard as potently in government 
as in the school and the home, will it not be for the elimination of 
brutality in the dealing of nation with nation—will women jot stand 
for reason and justice (call it arbitration, if you will) in the settle- 
ment of difficulties, rather than a senseless resort to arms? 

Nearly three millions of women now have the ballot in our country, 
and soon all will have the power of expressing themselves .on the 
government of our land. When that good day comes, the “passing 
of the rod,” as a means of settlement of international questions will 
also have come, and the dawn of the reign of the Prince of Peace 
will be nearer than ever before. l. W. H. 


Women on Police Forces 


Mayor Keller of St. Paul has announced the appointment of 
two women as regular members of the police department, in ae- 
cordance with a recently enacted city ordinance. They assumed 
their duties by watching the old year out at the dance halls, 
Where the authorities claim young girls are surrounded by bad 
influences. A year ago the movement reached Minneapolis where, 
as yet, however, only one has been appointed. A short time 
ago the commissioner of police of Denver appointed a woman 
as a member of the detective bureau, who will be entrusted with 
the execution of the new dance-hall ordinance and will aid in the 
fight against the social evil. Still more significant of the growth 
of the movement is the fact that there are three police women in Balti- 
more and one woman detective in New York. A Maryland law 
of 1912 provided for five, calling them “matrons to the police 
force,” to distinguish them from “station-house matrons.” 





There is no true prayer without some response. Invisible wires 
from heaven to earth are ever virbrating with Divine blessings, 
and when prayertouches them, the electric stream of love enters 
the soul.—Newman Hall. 
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CALLS. 
O. W. Jennings, Belleville; Ill, to Second, 
St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 
J. A. Roberts, Indianapolis, to First, Dub- 
lin. Ga. Accepts. 


Homer W. Carpenter, Shelbyville, Ky., to 
First, Ashland, Ky. Declined. 


Henry F. Lutz, evangelist in New Eng- 
land, to H Street Church, Washington, D. 
C Accepts. 

Mrs. Martha Trimble, Columbia, Mo., to 
Renick, Mo. Accepts. 

O. W. Hearn, Johnson Bible College to 
pastorate, Harrison, O. Accepts. 

J. S. Coffin, Leon, Ia., to Hampton, Ia. 
Accepts. 

. RESIGNATIONS. 

Charles E. Smith, Du Quoin, Til. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Danville, Il., First, Wm. E. Adams, pas- 
tor: F. B. Thomas, evangelist; 16; con 
tinuing. 

Wichita, Kan., W. S. Priest, the pastor, 


preaching; A. E. Buss, singer; 87; closed. 
Pleasantville, Ia., Walter B. Zimmerman, 
the pastor, preaching; 42; closed. 
Warren, O., Second, Frank Brown, the 
pastor, preaching; C. E. MeVay, singer; 36; 
continuing. 


Dover, Okla.; Chas. S. Early, evangelist; 
60: closed. 

Lancaster, Ia.; C. S. Earley, evangelist; 
beginning. 

Cashocton, O., C. M. Burkhart, pastor; 


Evangelist Ogden, of Bethany, Neb.; 53; 
continuing. 

New Castle, Ind.. J. H. Wilson, pastor: 
J P. Myers, evangelist; beginning. 

Eaton, Ind.; J. P. Myers, evangelist; 33: 
closed, 


Monticello, Ill., H. J. Hostetler, 
tor, preaching; continuing. 

Havana, Ill, R. V. Callaway, pastor; R 
FE. Henry, pastor at Niantic, Ill., evangelist; 
beginning. 


Gibson City, TIL, L. 


the pas- 


H. Lehman, pastor; 


Ss. H. Zendt, pastor Second, Bloomington, 
lll.. evangelist. 
Eugene Ore.. J. S. McCallum, pastor; R. 


W. Abberley, evangelist; 60; closed. 
Flora, Ill, C. W. Marlow, pastor; 

T. Brown, evangelist; 91; closed. 
Palestine, Tex., L. B. Haskins, pastor; 
W. J. Minges,- evangelist; 373; continuing. 
Cincinnati, O., Norwood, C. R. Stauffer, 


John 


the pastor, preaching; Una Dell Berry, 
singer; 100; continuing. 
Marshalltown, Ta., C. H. Morris, pastor; 


W. J. Lockhart, evangelist; 125; contin- 
uing, 

Chieago. Tll., Metropolitan, ,J. D. Hull, 
pastor: C. R. Seoville, pastor-at-large, 
preaching: beginning. 


The church house at Beloit, Wis.. built in 
a day some two years ago, burned to the 
ground last week at a loss of $2,000. 

The Sunday-school offerings for Ameri- 
tan missions for the first four months of 


this fis 
the 


‘al year show a gain of $7,161 over 
corresponding period last year. 

Nearly $2,000 had been pledged for the 
Russian college at St. Petersburg at latest 


report Mr. Geo. W. Kramer, 1 Madison 
Ave.. New York, is treasurer for the com- 
mittee 


4 } . 
Burlington Junction, Mo.. church, J. W. 
Love. pastor, reports a net gain in mem- 


bership of 57 during 1912. The offerings 


amounted to over $1,500, which sum was dis- 





tributed for the first time by the budget 
plan to seven different missionary causes 


besides the local church. 


Nashville, Tenn., churches have decided to 
give $10,000 to build a hospital in Tibet, 
to be known as the Loftis Memorial Hos- 
pital, in commemoration of Dr. Z. T. Lofts, 
who lost- his life while engaged in mission 
service on “the roof of the world.” Dr. 
Loftis had been the “living link” of Vine 
Street Church, Nashville. 


Elmer Ward Cole and at 
Huntington, Ind., are observing the Lenten 
by three special series of 
one running through Sunday mornings, an- 


his church 


season services 


other through Sunday evenings and the 
third through Wednesday evenings. The 


purpose is evangelistic.- During Passion 
Week the services will “be held every eve- 


ning. 


Dr. Royal J. returned 
from the Congo country, has been speak- 
ing to the colored people of our southern 
churches. At Nashville, Tenn., the Lea 
Avenue Church, of which Preston Taylor 
is pastor, pledged $500 toward the establish- 


Dye, missionary 


ment of a hospital in China. Missionary 
A. E. Cory and others were present aud 
spoke. 


“Lincoln and the Twentieth Century” was 
the theme of an “oration” by C. C. Wilson at 
Perry, O., church, last Sunday night. A 
card bearing the announcement of the service 
contained a cut of Lincoln and this quota- 


tion: “I want it said of me by those who 
knew me best that I always plucked a 


thistle and planted a flower where I thought 
a flower would grow.” 


Eight Iowa City, Ia., churches are unit- 
ing in a three weeks’ series of evangelistic 
Three pastors have been selected 
fowlison, 
with 


meetings. 
to preach, one week each. C. C. 
of First Christian, opened the 
six sermons on subjects as follows: “The 
School of Jesus,” “A Christian Church,” 
“The Christian’s Secret,” “Woman's Glory.” 
“4 Man’s Christian,” “The Marks of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

Dr. Z. T. 
of three sermons on the topic, “Is the Work 
seing Converted to Jesus Christ?” at Lenox 
Avenue Union Church, New York City. His 
first took the position that the 
world is not even in a process of being 
converted to Christianity. The second in- 
quired into reasons for the rapid growth 
of the non-Christian forces, and on last Sun- 
day the pastor his remedy for the 
situation. 

The Disciples Social Union of Philadelphia 


series 


Sweeney is preaching a series 


sermon 


gave 


held an especially interesting meeting in 
Kensington Church, afternoon and evening, 
Jan. 22. Miss Clara Righter, missionary to 


China, spoke in the afternoon. The evening 
speaker was Rev. William B. Patterson, 
secretary of the Social Service Committee, 


Inter Chureh Federation, who pointed out 


most effectively the great problems con- 
fronting city churches, and urged united 


Christian action in meeting them. 
Provides a “Matrimonial Parlor.” 

In the annex recently added to the house 
of worship of Central Church, Wichita, Kan., 
there is provided a special room called a 
“matrimonial parlor.” The pastor, Walter 
Scott Priest, has sqlemnized many weddings 
in his &tudy, which used to be on the secon 
floor of the building, just off the auditor- 


ium. That room was small for wedding 
parties, so when the annex was planned 
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for the growing Sunday-schooh this novel 
but useful special provision was made. The 


annex cost $5,000. 


A John the Baptist in Texas. 

In a sermon preached in the Hippodrome 
Theater, Ft. Worth, Tex., J. O. Shelburne, 
of First Church, Dallas, told of a conversa- 
he had with a wealthy manufacturer of 
Dallas who converted and afterward 
wanted to give large sums to the church. 
The manufacturer had in his employ a large 
number of girls who were paid four dollars 
a week. Mr. Shelburne told him to pay the 
girls what they were earning before offering 
money to the church. Who ministers 
lack back-bone? 


Old Time Religion Revived. 


was 


says 


“4 Revival of the Old-time Religion” 1s 
the title under which Pastor George A. 
Miller characterizes a series of meetings 
now being held in Ninth Street Church, 


Washington, D. C. Some of his themes for 
preaching are: “The Fruits of the Old-time 


Religion,” “Excuses for Not Accepting the 


Old-time Religion,” “The Devil’s Preaching 
in the Old-time Religion,” “Two Opinions 


of the Old-time Religion,” “Foolishness and 
Power of the Old-time Religion,” “A Costly 
Journey Under the Old-time Religion,” “The 


Universal Invitation of the Old-time Re- 
ligion.” 
Miss Lemert at Springfield, Mo. 

The Sunday-school campaign at Central 


Chureh, Springfield, Mo., conducted by Miss 
Eva Lemert, of Kansas City, is vielding 
noteworthy results. The attendance reached 
431 on Miss Lemert puts the em- 
phasis upon efficiency, as well as the size 
of the No effort is made to have 
one big rally day, but rather to plan for 
a continuously large school equipped to do 


Jan. 26. 


school. 


thorough Bible study. The result of, the 
campaign is already being manifested in 


an awakened interest upon the part of the 


whole church in the Sunday-school. Officers 


and members are enthusiastic. 


Deliberate Answer to a Great Question. 


For nine weeks Pastor J. H. Goldner and 


his Sunday evening congregation at Euclid 
Avenue Church, Cleveland, made a_ search 


of the New Testament for the to 
the question, “What must I do to be saved*” 
Each é¢vening a fragment of the answer 
was found and discussed. On the tenth eve- 


answer 


ning, Feb. 2, the pastor presented “a com- 
plete, systematic. scriptural statement as 


te what God requires men to do in order 
to Dr. Loa E. Scott, whose 
lectures Mormonism before the Chris- 
tian women of Cleveland excited widespread 
interest, has been requested to repeat them 
on consecutive Sundays to a Bible class of 
Euclid Avenue Church. 


A Terse and Rich Report. 

H. H. Peters, pastor at Paris, fll., would 
have made a good editorial writer for the 
Church Life department. His report of 
last year’s activities of the church to whose 
leadership he but recently valled is 
terse and concrete. He puts the facts down 
thus: Resident membership, 1,089; non-resi- 
dent membership, total membership, 
1,714. Average attendance of the Sunday- 
school for the 340; cradle roll, 151; 
Sunday-school the Christian Chapel 


be saved.” 


on 


was 


625; 


year, 


of 


average attendance, 44; home department, 
439. Membership of the C. W. B. M.. 106; 
King’s Daughters and Sons, 128. Mem- 


bership of the Christian Endeavor Society, 


62. Total offering for missions, $2,281.56; 
total for regular work; $5,423.65; total 


money raised during the year, $7,705.21. 


Disciples Lead Among Texas Legislators. 
In a religious census of Texas’ House of 
Representatives made by the chaplain, it 
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was shown that fifty-nine of the ninety- 
nine members are church members, divided 
among the denominations as follows: Six- 
teen Disciples, sixteen Methodists, twelve 
Baptists, eight Presbyterians, two Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, two Catholics, one 
primitive Baptist, one Friend, one Unitarian. 
Four of the fifty-nine are ministers. The 
remaining forty are friends of the churches 
and express their preferences as follows: 
Eleven prefer the Methodist church, five the 
Baptist church, five.the Christian church, 
four the Presbyterian church, two the Epis- 
copal chureh, one prefers the Christian Un- 
ion, one prefers the Universalist church, ten 


have no church preference. 


Southern Illinois Church Prospering. 
Main St. Church. DuQuoin, IL, has for 


many vears and for many reasons had a 


considerable deficit to make up at the end 
of each year for current expenses. The 
year 1911 closed with all current bills paid 
and 1912 has closed with the same record, 
all current bills paid and money in the 
treasury of every department of the chure h 
although nearly 27 per cent of the church's 
expenditures were for missions, education 
and benevolence, besides paying their min 
ister, Charles E. Smith, a considerably 
larger salary than has been their custom 
in the past. Three things, says the pastor, 
mark the upward trend of the church: 
During the past year this congregation be 
came a “living link” in.Eureka Gollege and 
will continue; a brotherhood flourished for 
six months and died without a spasm while 
the minister was away on his vacation; and 
the Sunday school has adopted graded les 
sons which are proving a delight to most 
of the teachers and pupils. 


Ex-Chicago Pastor’s Ambition Realized. 

In a personal letter from George A. Camp 
bell he callé attention to the fact that his 
appreciation of Dr. C. M. Chilton in last 
weeks’ Christian Century was of such a 
nature as to preclude his saying anythin: 
in praise of the Hannibal church, which, 
he now says, is “a splendid chureh—many 
of the leading business and _ professional 
men of the city are with us, and they are 
true.” The offerings by this people were 
$15,500 in 1912, half of which was given fo: 
improvements on the church house. This 
recalls a farewell speech Mr. Campbell made 
to a company of members of the neigh 
boring Methodist church in Austin, Chicago, 
when he was leaving Chicago for Hannibal 
some two years ago. The Methodist con- 
gregation is the largest in Chicago and 
quite overshadowed the modest Disciples 
church only a block away. “My great am- 
bition.” said the departing 
be pastor of a church that will be bigger 


Campbell, “is to 


than any Methodist church in town!” Judg- 
ing by the good reports of his present 
church. he has realized his ambition, or else 
the Hannibal Methodists are surely “goin’ 


some 


Dr. Guy to Go to Orient. 

While our 
travel articles on Japan from the pen of 
Dr. Willett, it is interesting to note that 
Dr. H. H. Guy will take a student party 
through Japan and China, sailing from San 
Francisco April 19 and returning July 21. 
Dr. Guy’s tour is under the 


readers are enjoying the 


auspices ot 
Pacific Theological Seminary, of whose fa 
culty he is a member, and is managed by 
H. W. Dunning & Co. The Japanese con 
sul at San Francisco says this of Dr. Guy 
and his enterprise: “It is particularly for 
tunate, I think, that the students who go 
on the quest for knowledge have Dr. Guy 
for mentor, friend, interpreter, and guide. 
His long residence in Japan, his perfecs 
knowledge of the Japanese language, his 
valued services in the missionary field, all 
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coupled with the happy fact that he en- 
joys the exceptional respect and confidence 
of my countrymen everywhere, make of him 
the ideal guide. A class led by him through 
Japan, which he knows so well—and so 
sympathetically—would give educat:onal re- 
sults of inestimable value.” Meanwhile the 
frequency and facility of these tours im- 
presses us with the nearness of what used 
to be a very remote part of the world. 


Prayed God for More Fishers. 

Stephen E. Fisher’s birthday fell on the 
same date as that of two of his parishioners 
in University Place Church, Champaign, III., 
so the pastor gave a dinner to 100 men in 
their honor. Incidentally advantage was 
taken of the situation to say certain things 
about the pastor which his modesty had not 
intended as a part of the entertainment. Of 
these expressions that of Dean Townsend of 
He was talk- 
ing on “The Minister and the Church” and 


the State University is typical. 


said that the minster should bear the re- 


lation of “spiritual physician” to his people 


ul should be a man of such broad principles 
that his interest will not be limited to his 
own congregation, but extend to the entire 
community in which he labors. Mr. Town- 
send’s ideal preacher occasionally preaches 
a political sermon One of the principal 
lucies of the minister should be the develop- 
ment of lay leaders, who could direct the 
vetivities of the church most effectively wit! 
out depending upon the minister to do all of 
the work. Summing up the good qualities 
that should belong to the preacher the Dean 
pointed to the pastor and said he came as 
near embodying them as any man he knew, 
and he prayed God to make as many Fishers 


as possible. 


Would Clean Up Nation’s Capital. 

Vigorous and well directed talking wes 
that of Earle Wilfley at Vermont Avenue 
Church, Washington, D. C., on a recent Sun- 
day. He urged the erying need of a moral 
cleanup of the nation’s capital. This moral 
cleanup Mr. Wilfley declared, should begin 
near the corner of Twelfth Street and Penn 
sylvania Avenue where houses of ill-fame 
were allowed to flourish within a stone’s 
throw of a police station. This redlight dis 
trict, was the first and the last thing strane- 
ers to Washington see on their trip to Mount 
Vernon. Other cities, the speaker said, had 
nothing so flaunting, so brazen. The stu- 
dents of three high schools, Mr. Wilfley con 
tinued, on their Way to the Public Library. 
pass in seven squares twenty-five saloons. 
Within one square of Central High School 
and two grade schools are fourteen saloons. 
A map was shown by the speaker on which 
the schools of the city were represented by 
red dots, the saloons by black dots. On 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the Peace 
Monument and the White House, forty- 
seven licensed drinking places were counted. 
Many of the saloons are known to have 
“ladies’ entrances,” and some were said to 
have private rooms on the floors above the 
saloons. Mr. Wilfley declared it to be the 
duty of Congress to quit trifling with the 
Jones-Works excise bill and to meet the is- 
sue squarely. The legislators were urged to 
find a way to bring the bill out of the Dis- 
trict committee and before the House for 
action. 


In Praise of a Notable Pastorate. 

W. H. Bagby writes concerning the nine 
years’ ministry of Jesse P. McKnight at 
Magnolia Avenue Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., an appreciative letter. Mr. McKnight 
began his ministry with this congregation 
while it was yet a mission with §7 mew 
bers and has added thereto 1,245 souls. 
After furnshing the charter membership of 
two other churches and suffering the loss 
that comes through dismissal, the church 
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has on her roster today, 820 names. “But 
the best results,” says Mr. Bagby, “achieved 
by this splendid church under the leader- 
ship of its aggressive pastor, as is always 
the case, are not those that can-be ex. 
pressed in terms of mathematics. The walls 
of the edifice will crumble, the names on 
the roster will, in time, be transferred to 
tomb-stones. Only the character that hag 
been created will abide. And this, after an 
acquaintance of several months. is the thing 
about Magnolia Church that impresses me 
most. It is not length of roster but depth 
of piety that makes a church. God’s goal 
is not a house full of people, but a people 
full of his spirit. 
ard, Magnolia Avenue Church does not suf- 
comparison with any other known 
to me. In saying this I pay him who has 
been its teacher and leader from the be- 
ginnng, the highest compliment that can 
be paid a pastor.” Mr. MeKnight’s resigna- 
tion was announced in these columns 1 
cently. He has not yet accepted a call 
elsewhere. 


Measured by this stand- 


fer by 
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Leaders for Toronto Convention. 

The Committee of Fifteen appointed at 
Louisville to arrange for officering the first 
General Convention of Churches of Christ, 
to be held in Toronto next October, met in 
Indianapolis Jan. 19 and now makes its re- 
port as follows: 

President, Judge Frederick A. 
Cleveland, O.; vice president, Mrs. Florence 
Miller Black. Louisville, Ky.; vice president, 
Morgan, Nashville, Tenn.; vice 
president, Fred. D. Kershner, Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; recording secretary, Edgar D. 
Jones, Bloomington, Ill.; corresponding sec- 
retary. Mrs. Effie Cunningham. Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Teachout, Cleveland, 
0. 

Executive 


Henry, 


Carey E. 


Pres. 


treasurer, A. R. 


Committee: C. M. Chilton, St. 


Joseph, Mo.; Mrs. Claude D. Ferris, Tay- 
lorville. Ill; George Darsie, Terre Haute. 
Ind.; Mrs. T. W. Grafton, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Miner Lee Bates, Hiram, 0.; Lee W. 


Mo.; Harry D. Smith, 
Mrs. J. E. MeDaniels, 


Louis. 
Ky.; 


Grant, St. 
Hopkinsville, 
Topeka, Kans. 


Credentials Committee: W. C. Morro, 
Indianapolis, {Ind.; A. B. Philputt, Indi- 
anapolia = Ind.; Mrs. Effie Cunningham, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Arrangements and Finance: P. H. Welsh 
imer, Canton, O.; A. MeLean, Cincinnati, 
0.; Robert Hopkins, Cincinnati, O.; Mrs. 


M. E. Harlan, Indianapolis, @nd.; J} H. 
Mohorter, St. Louis, Mo. 
Transportation: I. N. MeCash. 
Program Committee: FE. A, 
Washington. D. C.; Stephen J. 
cinnati, O.: J. H. Mohorter, St. 
I. N. MeCash, Cincinnati, O. 


Gongwer, 
Cin- 
Mo.: 


Corey, 
Louis, 


A Clarion Call. 
{ call comes ringing over the restless waves 


ocean. note comes from 


the 
Our Lord sounds His imperial clarion along 


of every Its clear 


every mission station in whole world. 
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the entire line of battle. The King’s arm) 
has been halting already long. ‘The 
soldiers of the Cross have spent over-time in 
It is time fur the whole columu 


too 


preparation. 
l move as one man upon the pagan world. 
‘Lhe last commission of our Word comes ring- 
ing in the imperative, “Go.” We must re- 
spond quickly. God has cpened the door of 
every nation on earth. The facilities of the 


modern world hasten our footsteps. 


Will not the emphatic note from our 
workers pierce our dull ears in these days of 
preparation for our foreign offering? ‘Tibet 
calls from the roof of the world. The Congo 
cries from the submerged continent. India 


~. 

asks with a tenderness and grace to touch the 
China 
mission- 


dullest of us who abide at home. 
not only calls; 


call 


worked, 


she demands. Our 
long and loud. 


children 


aries They are over 


Their and wives won<de! 


why we are so tardy in sending reinforce 
ments. 

The next month should be a period of self 
examination, and devout prayer to God should 
le made that the call 
from the Captain of our Salvation. This is 
but it is a 


we may hear avew 


10 time for deaf ears; time for 
prompt respdnse. 

Remember March 2. Order March ‘fering 
Address, F. M. Sec.. 


Ohio. 


supplies today. tains, 


tox 884, Cincinnati, 








Foreign Mission News> 


Transylvania University and the College 
of the Bible have raised the support of 
their living link in the Foreign Society 


through a very unique tag day ‘«mpaign. 
The support is that of Miss Kate Galt 
Miller’s school at Wuhu, China. 

A great number of Sunday-schools will 
observe the David Livingstone Centenary 
in Mareh and unveil the portrait of this 
great missionary on Sunday, March 16. 
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Burner of Transyl- 
who have recently 
foreign field, have been 
They will go to Matan- 
their work there in the 


Mr. and Mrs. 
vania University, 
appointed to the 
assigned to Cuba. 
zas and take up 
early fall. 

The Foreign Society is very much in need 


W. LL. 


been 


of a college-trained woman who has spe- 
cialized in music to go to the Girls’ Col- 
lege in Tokyo, Japan. Her work would be 


that of missionary and music teacher. 
During the past week the Foreign So- 


following telegram: 


Haskins, 


the 
Texas, L. B. 


ciety received 


“Palestine, pastor, 


became living link today. Gave mission- 
ary address this a. m. and raised over 
$600 in ten minutes. Two hundred and 
seventy-five confessions in fourteen days.” 
Signed Evangelist Wm. John Minges, 

The Foreign Society has lost a_ loyal 
friend in the death of Mrs. Maggie C. Fer: 
guson, Lexington, Ky., on January 16, 1913. 


Mrs. Ferguson was sixty-four years old and 
since girlhood was a member of the Chris 


tian church. In recent years she has made 


rapid growth in spiritual affaiygs. She gave 
$2,500 to build a home for Dr. A. L. Shel- 


ton, missionary of the Foreign Society in 
Batang, Tibet. She left $2,000 to the Cen- 
tral Chureh, Lexington, Ky., and $2,000 and 


some jewels to the C. W. B. M. She was 
greatly interested in missions, 

Wellsville, Ohio, has recently come into 
the living-link column. They have already 
pledged $630 this year. B. R. Johns- 
ton is the minister and is a fine, ener- 


getic, enthusiastic recent graduate 
of Bethany College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Smith, missionaries 
of the Foreign Society at Lotumbe, Congo, 
Africa, have just reached America on their 


furlough. Brother Smith writes that they 


man, a 


had a stormy passage, but that they are 
both quite well. 
Miss Kate V. Johnson, Tokyo, Japan, 














of our own day. 





of view. 


of living people. 





Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons 
display a remarkable union of intellectual bold- 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly 
the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Chris- 
tian dogmas of the functional and valuatienal 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- 
cept Professor Ames’ position at all points 
must agree that such a book helps to clear 
the > and to focus attention at the right 
point.” 


The Indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws. 
= Ames is emphatically a man with a mes- 

e. 


es 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. 





The Divinity of Christ 


BY 
EDWARD 
SCRIBNER 
AMES 


is a popular statemen: of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evan- 
gelical faith in Christ. 

It is scholarly, but no\ technical. 
It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 


Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 
“Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal, a new point 


Appreciations 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “Six sermons full 


of broad humanity.” 

The Watchman says: “Professor Ames is 
avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- 
eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in 
the sense that he is less concerned about doc- 
trines and creeds than he is about service and 
the helping of people to their best life.” 

The Independent says: “Dr. Ames does not 
deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to 
being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- 
thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- 
ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- 
tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- 
ply a Christian.’ The sermons are thoughtful, 
moderate in tone and straightforward in ex- 
pression.” 


A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 


It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 





rivileged to listen 
ave found their 


Unity says: “Those who were 
to these sermons must 
spiritual natures quickened.” 

The Advance says: “These are strong, virile 
sermons, appealing to the reason and satis- 
fying the heart.” 


Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
“Tt is a very clear and convincing statement 
of the issue as it stands in the minds of 
modern men. It makes us realize how the 
old formulation of the question has become 
obsolete, no one any longer states the question 
in the old terms. Dr. Ames has availed him- 
self in admirable fashion of the opportunity 
for a new statement of the case, and the spirit 
in which he .writes must convey confidence 
and reassurance to all.” 
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writes that she is just recovering from an vidual gfts amounted to $14,506, an increase 


attack of influenza. She says five of the of $9,131.. The annuity gifts sustained a 
children have been sick with it and sev- loss of $2,100. ‘ 
eral of their best workers are seriously Last week a friend sent $5,000, a direct 


ill. 
for 


Their pastor has been unable to speak gift for the work of the Foreign Society. A 
them for two months and the only yumber of such gifts are needed most ur- 


young man in the church able to supply gently for the growing work. 


is de 
ther 
ually 
lorm 


(re 


»wn with typhoid fever. She says fur- J¢ will be remembered that Dr. Hardy is a 
that the Christians are growing spirit- ..., of our well known Brother Hardy, Nash- 
and the Sunday-school is back to its 


ville, Tenn., at present financial agent of 
er numbers. 


Transylvania Unversity. 
©. W. Brown, Jubbulpore. India, F. M. Rarns, See. 


writes, “We are rushing on the press build 
ing (the press building that was recently CHICAGO 

P destroyed by fire). There are many things ; ' 
to delay it, but we are doing fairly well. Austin Church gave a reception last, week 


I think the walls will be practically up 


m ni 


to its new pastor, A. R. McQueen, and Mrs. 


. leQuee 
fteen more days. Of course, there will MeQueen. 


be considerable still to do. The roof and E. S. Ames, of Hyde Park Church, has 
floors will have to be laid and the walls returned from Harvard University, where 


plastered. I hope we may have it done he filled the first half of his engagement 
by the time of the convention in March.” as university preacher. During the three 
Mr. P. A. Sherman, Bilaspur, India, writes: Sundays of his absence his pulpit was sup- 


Just before the hodilays we enjoyed very 


plied by Prof. W. D. MacClintock, Orvis F. 
Jordan and C. C. Morrison. 


much a little visit from Mr. Jackson of 


Seot] 
in M 


interest of the Christian Literature Society, 


with 


teen 


chure 
incre 
yeat 
divid 
or 
ceipt 
$1.21 

rh 
of tl 


During the month of February 147 


It was woman’s day at Monroe Street 
Church last Sunday. Mrs. M. E. Harlan, 
Cc. W. B. M. national secretary, was pres- 
ent and made an address. 


and, formerly one of our missionaries 
ungeli. He is traveling in India in the 


whom he has been employed for nine- 

Englewood Church is expecting to dedi- 
cate its new Sunday-school and gymnasium 
annex on the first Sunday in March. The 
structure is costing about $25,000 and will 
ase over the corresponding month last j.nq jtself helpfully to the diverse activi 
of thirty-four. A good sign. The in- ties of this congregation. Pastor C. G. Kin- 
ual gifts amounted to $4,884, a gain Of dred will be assisted in the dedicatory ex- 


years 


shes contributed to foreign missions, an 


2,229. There was also a gain in the number ercises by George H. Snively of Lewistown, 


mtributing Sunday-schols, The total re- [)],, who will remain a few days after for 
s for the month were $9,940, a gam of evangelistic services. 

% Dr. Charles S. Medbury, pastor University 
e total receipts for the first four months Church, Des Moines, Ia., brought a great 
ve current missionary year amounted to message to the congregation of Metropoli- 


$29,691, a gain of $6,033. There was a gain tan Church on Thursday evening of last 


im tl 


ve regular receipts of $8,603. The indi week. It was one of the services of the 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
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week set apart for dedicating the People 
Institute building recently purchased | 
Metropolitan Church. Dr, Medbury spoke 
on “The Church” and traced out with deli= 
cate and illuminating argument the lineg) 
of influence reaching from the church firs® 
to the individual member and secondly 
every citizen of the community not a mem 
ber of the church. Every soul went away) 
with a more adequate appreciation of the 
church. The other services of the week 
were addressed by S. 8. Lappin, of Cincinna i,’ 
P. H. Welshimer, of Canton, O., and J. A. 
O. Smith, of Oklahoma City, Okla. Groups 
from all Disciple churches in the city ata 
tended the several meetings, drawn by theig? 
interest in the well-known speakers ang 
their desire to encourage the Metropolita 
people in their heroic undertaking.. The 
climax of the week came on Sunday wha 
J. H. O. Smith, who preached five years 
in the Institute as pastor of the Union Chris 
tian Church, spoke and led in the raisin 
of funds. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Breeden, w 
gave $30,000 to the work of this chure 
some years ago, came from their hom 
down state and were introduced to they 
congregation. Pledges were made to t 
amount of $14,400 by the congregation i 
which Dr. Scoville, the pastor, led wit 
a $5,000 gift. The old property of Metr 
politan Church on the corner of Oakle 
and Van Buren streets is now rented fg 
business purposes and yields the churelij 
an income of $70 per month above t 
interest due on its mortgage. People’s Ing 
stitute property contains several offices a 
stores, rentals from which will aid 
church to carry its unprovided indebtedness 
Dr. Scoville and his’ evangelistic company 
will continue in a meeting until March 19) 
when they go to Lincoln, Nebr., for @ 
union meeting, after which they will re 
turn to Chicago permanently to prosecu 
the work at Metropolitan Church. 













































































Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 


other series. 


They are free from the sectarian spirit. 
They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 
They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 


mh wn 


6. They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 

7. Every lesson writer *s an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

8. They are a monumen. to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 


nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 
9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 


Morrison. 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 


Christian union enterprise. 


| 
| EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRODUCING 


THESE LESSONS. 


They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 
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